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Discomfort or Defeat 


TOTAL MOBILIZATION NOW 


By BERNARD M. BARUCH, 


Statesman 


Delivered before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, Washington, D. C., July 26, 1950 


T is 


mittee, 


honor be asked to appear before this Com- 
Events have left us no choice. We have to 

Already our young men are being called. 
lists are coming in. The issue before us—before 
this Committee—is how quickly and how well is the job 
of mobilization to be carried out? 

Shall we do now what we know will have to be done 
later—and thus hasten the victory of peace? Or shall we 
tumble and falter and invite defeat? 

The League of Nations, already dealt a near-fatal blow 
y the defection of the United States, was actually wrecked 
in 1931 when Japan invaded China and the world stood by. 
Had the effort to overrun Korea been ignored, the United 
Nations would have been wrecked. All of us—in this 
country and abroad—would have had to live at the point of 
i gun. America has taken its stand against aggression and 
international blackmail. Whatever the cost, I feel sure the 
American people will see it through—provided they are told 

} is expected of them and why. 


what 
BILL 


If we are to see it through, the legislation before this 
Committee is vital. Many parts of this bill are excellent. 
There is one major fault which destroys much of its value. 
‘This bill does not go far enough 

Experience has taught us that when the Government steps 
into the market with such enormous demands requiring such 
quick priority, you must control all prices, including wages, 
rents, sal and other costs, eliminate profiteering and ration 
certain scarce essentials. This is not a pleasant outlook. 
Neither is that of the young man who has to go to battle. 
He risks all. Those who remain at home are 
only to have less comforts. 

The situation is sufficiently 
across the entire 


mobilize. 
Casualty 


DerFEATS ITSELF 


called upon 


vrave to warrant an overall 


ceiling economy, over all prices, wages, 


rents, fees and so on, with high enough taxes to prevent 
profiteering and to pay all defense costs and an all-embrac- 
ing, effective system of priorities. 

In urging that, I do‘not propose to curtail civilian produc- 
tion merely for the sake of curtailment. The very fact that 
we face a struggle of such uncertain duration and cost means 
that the sooner our economy is brought under control the 
better. 

We Can Grow STRONGER 

Far from being a source of hardship, the mobilization I 
envision would substantially strengthen this country. It 
would minimize the actual denials we would have to 
undergo. It would reduce the risks of a third world war, by 
serving notice to the world that our tremendous economic 
potential is ready to be thrown against any aggressor, if 
necessary. 

Before the peace is won, 
mobilization. 


we shall have to come to this 
It will never be easier to do than now. 


Contro, A Must 


drawn the bill before the Committee defeats 


PRICE 


As now 
itself. 

This bill proposes a system of priorities over production, 
yet nowhere is provision made for controlling prices and 
other costs. Should this bill be enacted—without price con- 
trol—the Government may get what it wants, but with 
needless delay and ever-increasing prices. The public will 
be left to compete for the remainder—with the fattest pocket- 
book, not the greatest need, deciding who gets what is avail- 
able. The cost of every defense item will be needlessly in- 
creased; profiteering encouraged; cruel injustice inflicted 
upon millions with fixed incomes or who have no pressure 
group to represent them. 


This bill, gentlemen, is an invitation to inflation. 
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Witt We Never Learn? 
No system of priorities can work effectively or for long, 
without price control. That was learned during World 
War I. It was forgotten and had to be learned anew, at 
what bitter cost, in World War II. Must we persist in 
repeating the mistakes of the past, even to inviting disaster ? 
This is what I had to say on the relation of priorities 
to price control nine years ago, before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee on September 19, 1941. I quote: 


“Priority means giving to one before another. When 
this happens the man who has been displaced will seek to 
replace his position. If the total supply is not sufficient to 
go around, he will bid a higher price to get what he 
wants. . . . That is why government priorities cannot 
be wholly effective without price control. As soon as a 
priority is discussed—(May I emphasize this sentence) 
as soon as a priority is discussed, price control must be 
automatically considered too. . . . “Much of the waste 
and confusion of our defense efforts today can be traced 
to the fact that priorities were instituted without doing 
the things that must go with priorities. .. .” 


Priorities cannot stand alone. They must be seen as a 
part of the whole, as one finger of the two hands needed to 
do the job. Along with priorities and allocations must go 
the elimination of profiteering; higher taxes; effective price, 
wage and rent controls; power to ration scarce civilian essen- 
tials where necessary; the postponement of all less essential 
works; a reduction of unnecessary public and private expen- 
ditures ; every effort to increase production; the development 
of substitutes for things in short supply; control of all 
exports and imports; conservation of what is scarce; and 
an organized self-restraint among the people—the enlight- 
ened self-discipline to accept the denials which winning the 
peace entails. 

Some may disagree when these actions should best be 
taken. Still, whatever action is taken now, must fit into a 
general mobilization, when, and if that becomes necessary. 

Surely, the least that should be done is to lay a sound 
foundation for the future. A system of priorities without 
price control is a foundation built on shifting sands. 


INFLATION A GREATER DANGER 


It may be argued that the menace of inflation is not so 
frightful today, since we are not yet at war. Actually, the 
danger is greater. Today our economy already is operating 
at full blast, with little or no slack. Our national debt is 
about 257 billion dollars, about six times what it was when 
Hitler invaded Poland. Living costs have climbed so high, 
that serious hardship already is being inflicted on many, 
particularly those with low or fixed incomes. 

Recently, the Senate passed a bill raising all social security 
payments and pensions for the aged, to offset the reduction 
in purchasing power since 1939. These higher payments 
which you have voted would be nullified by your failure to 
enact an effective price control law. 


CoLLEGES UNDERMINED 


Everywhere cities and states are searching desperately for 
the means of raising the salaries of teachers, firemen, police- 
men, nurses and others whose real wages have been so cruelly 
slashed by the inflation of the last ten years. How much 
further can our cities and states go and still avoid disaster? 

The inflation of the last ten years has undermined the 
stability of all our colleges, churches, hospitals and other 
institutions, shrinking the value of endowment funds while 
raising operating costs. 


Savincs Lose VALUE 

It is forcing the reorganization of health insurance and 
hospitalization plans, raising the cost beyond the capacity of 
many to pay. 


It is cheapening the real worth of all insurance, all an- 
nuities, all savings. 
How much more inflation can our society stand ? 
PRESERVE THE AMERICAN Way 
Price and other controls are often opposed out of fear 
that such measures will concentrate power in the govern- 


ment and threaten our freedoms. By inclination, I, too, am 
opposed to government controls. But the gravest threats to 
the preservation of the American system today are not gov- 
ernment controls. They are military defeat abroad and 
further inflation at home. 

Let those who fear, as I do, too great a dependence upon 
government ask what could make people more dependent 
on government than inflation ? 

To the extent that the value of saving is destroyed, so is 
the ability of individuals to care for themselves. 

To the extent that some are permitted to profiteer at the 
expense of many, the confidence of people in government and 
justice is sapped, leaving grievances which the politically 
unscrupulous can exploit. 


Stop INFLATION — AND SAVE 


No more effective move to achieve economy in govern- 
ment can be taken than to stop inflation—now. At a time 
like this, all postponable government expenditures should be 
eliminated. Each day that prices rise, the real value of every 
dollar appropriated by Congress shrinks. More billions will 
have to be voted to buy the same things; the national debt 
will mount needlessly. 


THREATS ARE FUTILE 


Some contend price increases can be prevented by public 
appeals and threats to invoke price control legislation. ‘That 
hope has already been dashed. Its fallacy lay in the fact 
that such threats could be effective only if price control legis- 
lation were already on the statute books, on a stand-by basis, 
ready to be put into instant operation. 

Under such a stand-by law, with its due notice, the Presi- 
dent would have had the legal authority to roll back the 
price increases of recent weeks to levels prevailing before the 
emergency began. The knowledge that the government had 
this power might have prevented these price rises. 

That was one of the many reasons for my insistence over 
the years on the necessity for putting into law a full stand- 
by mobilization program,—to be able to prevent the runaway 
price increases which a war emergency always brings. Now, 
we have no alternative but compulsory controls—or pay the 
piper of inflation. 


SHUT THE Door Now 


To wait until prices have run out of hand before legisla- 
tion is sought means that action will not be taken until too 
late, until after additional inflation has taken place. 

This legislation before you proposes that we deliberately 
refuse to lock the stable door until the horse is stolen. 


Tue Race Has Begun 


The rise in prices which has already occurred since the 
Korean outbreak will be used to justify wage increases this 
fall and winter. Those wage increases may not do labor any 
good since higher wages will lead to still higher prices. 
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e the inflationary race has begun, it becomes ever more 
ilt to check. There will always be new groups to cry, 
“Wait with your controls until we have caught up.” 


} 


The right time to stop inflation is always—now! 

It may be said that while it is true economically that 
t must be accompanied by price controls, it is too 
politically. The people aren't ready for it, so this argu- 
runs, implying that we must wait for further disaster. 

Wio Fears Price Controi? 

Those who believe this, misread the temper and intelli- 

ice of the American people. Who opposes price control? 

he millions whose savings will be reduced if inflation con- 


The millions of teachers, firemen, policemen, nurses, 
ervants, and others with fixed incomes? Old-age pen- 
vling on inadequate subsistence grants? Widows 
ing on the insurance left them by their husbands? Work- 
who find their real wages cut by rising living costs? 


rmers who find the cost of the things they must buy 


? 


er tr 
I s ru 





Is the omission of price control legislation today but a 
repetition of the tragic blundering of the recent war? As 
| you know, the price control bill finally passed by Congress in 
! 1942 left wages to run free and allowed farm prices to rise 
to 110 percent of parity. That law legalized inflation. More 
han a year later, when this effort to control prices in 
piecemeal, partial manner broke down, a crude substitute for 
the over-all ceiling which I originally proposed was adopted. 
But by then a terrible price had been paid in an inflation 
which added a hundred billions to the cost of the war, need- 
lessly prolonging the conflict, unnecessarily increasing the 
; toll of dead and wounded. 


Cerimuncs Fair For ALL 


’ Is a lack of courage to impose ceilings on wages, farm 
prices and profits the real reason why price controls are now 
being neglected ? 

Wages, rent and food costs are the largest components of 
ill prices. They cannot be left to run free, if inflation is to 
be halted. 

| believe that each of the major segments of society will 
submit to ceilings on their gains, if all are treated fairly and 
equitably, 





would be established for correcting inequities and for orderly 
changes where the needs of defense or justice required them. 


Crisis Bigger THAN Korea 

Many people, I realize, still hope that the Korean crisis 
will pass off without upsetting ourselves too much. This is 
a futile, illusory hope. That doesn’t mean I regard another 
world war inevitable. It is still possible to prevent another 
terrible conflict—but only through a far greater effort than 
has thus far been proposed. 

We dare not blind ourselves to the fact that we are in 
a race against the enemy—and so far are lagging in that race. 
When the recent war ended we scuttled and ran, demobiliz- 
ing before the peace was won. The Soviet Union, though, 
kept several million men under arms; their munitions plants 
continued to produce sizeable quantities of military weapons. 
While we were stocking our homes with refrigerators and 
television sets, the Soviets were stocking tanks and radar. 
Because we permitted the Soviets to gain this headstart in 
their mobilization, we now face a round of puppet aggres- 
where next who can tell? 

More than two years ago, in testifying on the so-called 
Marshall Plan, I warned that the time had come to mobilize 





sions 


Under any system of price and wage control, machinery’ 


the American economy if peace was to be preserved. Had 
we begun to mobilize then, two years ago, the Korean inva- 
sion might never have taken place. 


Least We Dare Do 


This lag behind the Soviet Union’s mobilization for war 
must be reduced. Korea is not the arena of final decision. 
It is the basic disparity between the advanced Soviet mobili- 
zation and the lack of mobilization on the part of the 
democracies that we must direct ourselves. 

The essence of our defense policy, I have repeatedly 
stressed, must be to pace ourselves vis-a-vis the Soviets. Even 
if the Korean affair did blow over, we still would have to 
mobilize—or invite aggression elsewhere. 


We Must Do More 

How large will the necessary efiort be? I do not have 
that information. The President has already stated that it 
will extend beyond the $10 billions thus far requested. In 
his message to Congress, the President specifically mentioned 
the need to-step up our assistance to Western European 
nations in re-arming themselves against possible aggression. 
How rapidly that program must be pushed depends on the 
pace of Soviet rearmament. 

Nor is the effort required of us to be measured merely in 
terms of direct military needs. Our defensive strength re- 
flects not only our military establishment, but innumerable 
other things, such as the state of our raw material stockpiles, 
the number of freight cars we have, the adequacy of electric 
power, of oil supplies, steel capacity and sp on. 

We must develop new sources of supply or substitutes for 
chrome, manganese and other supplies which we must expect 
will be cut off in event of war. 

To bring in any major expansion of plant capacity or of 
raw materials, takes two, three, in some cases, five years. 
Should war break out in two, three or five years, these deficits 
in our economy would be sources of weakness, which would 
cost us dearly in blood and treasure. 


Don’t Waste TIME 


Put another way, what we do—or do not do today—will 
constitute sources of strength or weakness in event of war 
any time in the next five years. 

Wherever the gap between our normal civilian pursuits 
and what war might require is dangerously wide, steps 
should be taken promptly to narrow that gap. 

Many of these actions will require scarce materials or 
limited manpower. Less essential civilian activities will have 
to be curtailed to free those resources. Voluntary controls 
cannot possibly be adequate for what needs to be done—if 
it is to be done in time. 

Only a selfish few can make voluntary controls unwork- 
able. Voluntary controls are important for the transition 
period until the machinery of mobilization is set up. 


Wuat WE Risk 


To limit the effectiveness of our mobilization to what can 
be done through voluntary means is to jeopardize everything 
we hold dear, our liberties, our possessions, the futures of 
our children. Shall we risk all that—for what? To avoid 
petty inconveniences? For petty profit? 


Mosi.ize For STRENGTH 


Perhaps I should emphasize this thought. The term 
“mobilization” sounds bad. It raises frightening visions of 
all our young men thrust into foxholes, of all sorts of hard- 
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ships and regimentations at home. But “mobilization” prop- 
erly done can be a source of strength. 

Our aim should be to organize the nation so that every 
factory and farm, every man, every dollar, every bit of 
material can be put to use where it will strengthen our de- 
fenses and fill the most essential needs first. There should 
be equal treatment for all. All demands should be kept in 
balance, for defense abroad and for defense at home, for the 
needs of our civilians and for our allies. 

The weight of the different elements to be kept in bal- 
ance will shift with time. What I propose is that we organ- 
ize ourselves—all our resources of men, money, materials, 
morale—so that whatever happens—new aggressions abroad, 
possible destruction at home—whatever happens, the armed 
forces can get what they need, when they need it, with the 
least necessary dislocation of the civilians. 


DrirEcTION — Not Drirt 


This requires putting everything in readiness now—or- 
ganizing all our resources into pools that can be readily 
tapped, passing all necessary laws now, setting up the neces- 
sary machinery of mobilization and civilian defense so that it 
is capable of swift expansion, and creating now, the central 
mobilizing agency to guide the flow of all our resources. 

Throughout our economy direction must replace drift. 
Purpose must replace aimlessness. 


STRENGTHEN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Abroad there would have to be another body, in continuous 
operation, coordinating the actions of the other United Na- 
tions who are cooperating with us in this struggle for real 
and lasting peace. This organization might be developed 
out of the existing European Recovery Program. 

One of its functions would be to find and tap new re- 
sources. It is not enough simply to divide existing resources. 
The total resources at the command of the free peoples of 
the world must be constantly swelled. 


AmericA Hetps THOSE.... 


America, by itself, cannot save the whole world. We can 
only help those Nations who are willing to mobilize them- 
selves to fight aggression. There must be a common sharing 
of burdens. It will not do for us to incur deficits, while 
others store supplies for a “rainy” day. The rainy day has 
come. 

To sum up my recommendations: 

1. Organize America for all-out mobilization, with a 
general ceiling over the entire economy to prevent further 






inflation and an all-embracing system of priorities to 
strengthen our defenses and minimize dislocations. 

2. The very least that must be done is to amend this 
priorities legislation to provide for effective price and wage 
control and rationing authority. To do less is to invite cruel 
suffering and possible disaster. 

3. Taxes high enough to eliminate profiteering and to 
cover all defense costs. These taxes should take effect for 
at least the second half of this year. 

4. Continued rent controls with provision for clearly jus- 
tifiable increases. 

5. Prompt creation of an overall mobilizing agency to 
synchronize all our efforts. 

6. Postpone less essential expenditures. As an aid to that 
a Capital Issues Committee should be established under the 
Secretary of the Treasury to review all capital issues, public 
and private, deferring less essential projects to make sure 
housing, schools, hospitals and other more essential needs 
are met first. 

7. Strengthen the United Nations by coordinating our 
efforts with it in common defense of peace. 

8. Speedier assistance in the rearming of those nations 
ready to resist aggression, along with the expansion of our 
own defense forces. 

Nearly three years ago I clipped an item from a newspaper 
which seems ominously prophetic today. It teld of a boast 
made by a Soviet General. This general boasted that the 
Western democracies were bound to be defeated by the 
Soviet Union because they would not make the sacrifices 
necessary to arm themselves. They prized their standards of 
living too highly. They would not be willing to accept the 
disciplines to put “guns” over “butter.”’ In Russia, though, 
this general boasted, the people were inured to hardship. 
The Soviet government would force the sacrifices to mobilize. 
A lean and hungry, but mobilized Russia would overrun a 
Western world which couldn’t bring itself to mobilize—in 
time. 

Mositize FOR PEACE 


That is the test which confronts us—not only this country 
but all of the free peoples of the world. It is the choice of 
“peace” or “butter,” of mobilizing our strength now, while 
peace can still be saved, or of clinging to petty wants and 
petty profits, imperilling our freedom and our civilization. 

No outside enemy can defeat us. We can defeat ourselves. 
Gentlemen, yours is the decision. Which shall it be—discom- 
fort or defeat? 

I submit to your questions. 


America at the Crossroads 


DOMESTIC MARSHALL PLAN OF IDEAS FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS 
By CHARLES LUCKMAN, Industrialist 


Delivered before American Marketing Association Annual Convention, San Francisco, Cal., July 18, 1950 


FEW weeks ago, in a moment of great expansiveness, 
the University of Miami conferred upon me an hon- 
orary doctorate of laws degree. You can well under- 

stand this was a thrilling occasion for my family and for 
me. During the course of the colorful program I had only 
one disquieting thought. Clad in the traditional gown and 
mortar cap while delivering my commencement address, I 
could visualize the newspaper headlines—“Luckman talks 
through his hat.” 


Which leads me to say that perhaps one thing wrong with 
our country is that it has too many wide open spaces— 
entirely surrounded by teeth. Yes, there is a great deal of 
talking going on, and too much of it is about Monopoly. 
Too many people are developing the jabber jitters about big- 
ness. We are, of course, all opposed to illegal monopolies, 
and there may be in fact some situations which require inves- 
tigation and corrective adjustments—but no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in proving that bigness and badness are synonymous. 
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And I believe all this flapping the scarecrows of emotional 
eclouds the real problem. It is like looking into the 
vrong end of a telescope—a gnat takes on the proportions 
t an elephant. ‘The idea of breaking up a business, which 
ts own eftorts and ingenuity has grown big, is based on 
fanciful and unrealistic concept. I think we 
ire misdirecting our energies by getting the cart before the 
Qur real problem and need are not to make big 
ness smaller, but rather to make small business bigger! 
lor the accomplishment of this end, | submit to you a 
roposal for the establishment of a Domestic “Marshall 
Plan of Ideas’ to operate within the American business sys- 
tem. The principle involved is simple—let big business help 
inall businesses to help themselves. 


] ] 
mpletely 


norse, 


Before delving deeply into this proposal, let us take a 
. refreshing glance at the basic pattern of the Marshall Plan. 
History will record this plan as one of the great experiments 
in survival of our generation. Conceived in practicality and 
ledicated to mankind, the Marshall Plan established the 
premise that the United States could not, and should not, 
exist as an oasis of plenty in a world of misery and want. 

So, for more than two years now, our nation, under the 
able direction of the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
has been furnishing money, materials, and industrial “know- 
how’ to the war torn countries of Europe. And this despite 
the outery of a violently vocal minority which tried to sell 
the fear bugaboo of “building up future competition for 
ourselves.” Fortunately, the stature of the Marshall Plan 
concept was too great for such shortsighted and puny objec- 
tions. 

Our investment in this great effort of helping to salvage 
civilization is already beginning to pay dividends. The most 
recent surveys prove that the nations of Europe are making 
vradual but successful efforts to reestablish their economies 
on a self-sustaining basis. The member nations of the Plan 
have already returned to a pre-war level of industrial output. 

Will they, then, soon be competition for us? Of course 
they will! But even that is cheaper than sustaining them 
indefinitely, or trying to maintain ourselves in the center of 
a vacuum. For we must never forget that what is good for 
the world is good for the United States. History shows that 
industrial nations are the best customers for American 
products. Before the war, for example, the European Re- 
= covery Plan nations took 384%, or the largest share, of our 
exports. Thus, only by increasing the living standard of 
other areas, can we expect to find a wider market for 
American goods. Yes, only in a peaceful and prosperous 
world, can our nation continue to expand its social and 
economic frontiers. 

My proposal, therefore, is for us to consider the applica- 
tion of this global concept of sustenance to our own free 
enterprise system. For, let me repeat, our basic problem is 
not to make big business smaller, but to make smaller busi- 
bigger. We cannot do this by restraining growth 
through limitation, but only by sustaining growth through 
stimulation. ‘That is the underlying concept of the Domestic 
“Marshall Plan of Ideas” for the American business system. 
The following figures, from the Department of Commerce 
Business Survey, bear eloquent testimony to the need: 
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1. Of the 4,000,000 business concerns in this country, 
more than 90% are classified as small businesses. 














2. These 3% million small concerns provide employment 
tor more than 20,000,000 people, and they pay one- 
tourth of the taxable wages. 




















3. These 3™% million small firms, each with less than 100 


employees, account for 40% of all business employ- 
ment. 




















4. These 34%4 million small concerns account for 64% 
of all retail sales. 
The Smaller War Plants Corporation estimated that 
these small concerns produced, during the last war, 
31% of the total war production. 


Ar 


These statistics accentuate the enormous importance to 
the nation, in both peace and war, of the small business con- 
cerns. Full economic expansion, and complete preparedness 
for war, require the use of all the resources of our entire 
nation. Let us then look at what has been happening to 
these small business concerns which constitute such a tremen- 
dous segment of our total economy. The picture we see is 
almost unbelievable! Taking the period from 1944 to 1948 
inclusive, we find that: 

1. During that five year period, 2,270,000 new business 

ventures were started. 

2. During that same five year period 1,290,000 business 
ventures failed. 

3. The average net mortality for that five year period 

was 56.7%. 

4. This five year average was composed of steadily rising 
figures until in 1948, the net mortality rate reached 
the astronomical point of 93.9%. 


There are two significant footnotes which accentuate all 
these amazing and shocking figures: 

First—they evolved not during a depression, but during 
a period when our economy was having its greatest growth 
and expansion. 

Second—the Survey of Current Business defines the 
size of firms in terms of the number of paid employees, 
excluding proprietor operated businesses, partners, and un- 
paid family workers. 


It is, of course, quite likely that competition and the 
general decline in prices were among the principal reasons 
for this fantastic number of failures. Nothing in the world 
could have eliminated the price declines, and not for any- 
thing in the world would we have wanted to eliminate the 
competition. But what we could, and should, have done 
was to fortify these new entrants into the business com- 
munity with the “know-how” of selling, advertising and 
merchandising. 

Yes, since small business is the backbone of the body of 
our business economy, we should nurture it well. We can- 
not feed small business with money alone. Both govern- 
ment and private lending agencies have eased the way for 
a man to put up a sign, “Open for Business.” Business itself 
should assume the responsibility for helping that man “stay 
in business.”’ If this were done, we would have infinitely 
fewer signs, “going out of business.” 

The only prerequisite for such an accomplishment is the 
transference of “know-how” from the big to the little. This 
audience, more than almost any other, is cognizant of the 
definition of “know-how ;” know-how to sell—know-how to 
advertise—know-how to merchandise—and know-how of 
technical research. 

This is the only mechanism by which we can reduce the 
presently high mortality rate of small business, which repre- 
sents such a shameful loss of time, effort and money. This 
is the way to turn the trials and tribulations of failure into 
productive success. This is the way to give millions of fam- 
ilies a happier home life and a greater sense of personal par- 
ticipation in the growth and conduct of their country. 

With a wide diffusion of the tried and tested techniques 
of selling, advertising and merchandising, we would see a 
fundamental strengthening of the millions of small busi- 
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nesses which populate the crossroads of America. This in 
turn would do much to increase effective competition, and 
would result in more independent enterprises, striving more 
effectively to provide goods and services that people need. 
This would indeed help us to build a strong and prosperous 
nation. 

Can all this be done? The Department of Agriculture has 
done it! Faced with a constantly increasing population, and 
with two world wars in which food was a powerful weapon, 
they have for several decades had their own ‘Domestic 
Marshall Plan of Ideas” for farmers. 


To compile the up to date information vitally needed by 
tarmers, the Department maintains modern and well-con- 
trolled experimental stations. There the latest develop- 
ments, procedures and ideas are promulgated and tested. 
In addition, the Department maintains a score of Bureaus 
and regional offices whose function it is to secure from the 
most successful farmers throughout the nation the “know- 
how” which has made possible the achievement of superior 
production. 

The dissemination of this “know-how,” so badly needed 
by millions of small farmers, is handled in a thorough and 
capable manner. Through the use of educational films, 
national and local radio programs, press releases, bulletins, 
photographs, state and county fair exhibits, and through the 
cooperation of State organizations, the small farmers are 
kept constantly up to date. 

Federal and State agencies work together in research pro- 
jects and the dispersing of results, in the specific areas deal- 
ing with farm technique, land use, animal breeding and 
husbandry, soil conservation, crop rotation, farm manage- 
ment, rural life, home economics, and the marketing and 
distribution of crops and livestock. 

In addition to all of this, the farmers can get almost any 
kind of help they need from County Agents, located in 
practically every county in the United States. To cap the 
climax, the farmer’s wife can get advice and guidance for 
her problems from the County Home Demonstration 
agents, and the farmer’s children can and do get a basic and 
broad training in fundamentals in the local 4-H Clubs. 

Thus, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is not by accident or 
chance that on a per acre basis, we out-produce the world 
in every kind of food crop. 

The medical profession, and the Herculean strides it has 
made, is another inspiring example of the implementation 
of a “Domestic Marshall Plan of Ideas.” 

I am sure we will all agree, the greatest single accomp- 
shment of the past half century has been the extension of 
ve average American’s life span by more than one-third 
—yes, almost twenty years has been added to man’s life 
expectancy. We have truly witnessed a “biological revolu- 
tion,” and indeed it will rank with the “industrial revolu- 
tion” in its ultimate effects on human kind. If the greatest 
treasure of all is life itself, then surely our basic wealth 
has been increased beyond computation. 

To bring about this achievement would have taken 500 
years instead of fifty years were it not for the medical pro- 
fession’s vision in exchanging ideas. Every new development 
in the treatment of disease, every new operating technique, 
every new advance made in pediatrics and geriatrics—all 
are made quickly available, through one means or another, 
to every doctor at every crossroads of America. Every 


l 
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public health official, every medical director in an industrial 
plant, every rural general practitioner can be, and usually 
is, absolutely conversant with all the development affecting 
the maladies of man. 

As a current example, just a few weeks ago right here in 






San Francisco, the American Medical Association held its 
annual convention. Thousands of doctors from every part 
of the United States were told in detail about great and 
new accomplishments: in the use of substitute bladders for 
sufferers from cancer, in “genio-puncture,” in new develop- 
ments in eye surgery, in the use of pressure chambers for 
resuscitation of asphyxiated babies, and in a powerful addi- 
tion to the drugs that give relief in heart disease. 

That, Ladies and Gentlemen, is why our nation has the 
lowest infant mortality rate, the lowest death rate and the 
longest life expectancy! 

.Any selfish or restrictive procedure by the medical profes- 
sion should be construed by the American people as a viola- 
tion of all that is decent, right and humane. And since doc- 
tors are a part of our business economy, in that they charge 
for their services, it would seem likely that a lesson exists 
here which might well be taken to heart by the rest of our 
business community. 

Now that we have seen it can be done, let us consider for 
a moment who could implement the ‘Domestic Marshall 
Plan of Ideas” for American business. As is so often the 
case in dealing with problems affecting the social and 
economic welfare of our people, we face the choice of solv- 
ing them either by governmental activity or by private enter- 
prise, or, possibly, by a combination of both. 

If our choice is to be Government, then it is logical to 
suggest that the Department of Commerce could expand 
the work it is now doing in providing technical and research 
assistance to small business. It could set up machinery for 
the securing and dissemination of big business “know-how” 
to small business—thus providing the independent business- 
man with the research assistance and skilled marketing 
knowledge which is the essence of growth and expansion. 

If, on the other hand, the choice is to be free enterprise, 
then I know of no other group better qualified to fulfill 
this responsibility than the American Marketing Association. 
You who live and breathe selling, advertising and mer- 
chandising are ideally suited to the task. It could almost be 
said that fate has tailored the problem so that it would fit 
perfectly into your hands. For of the total of 4,000,000 
business concerns, more than 3,000,000 are retail busi- 
nesses, dependent upon selling, advertising, and merchandis- 
ing for their very existence. Yes, three out of four will 
stay in business, or go out of business, depending upon the 
amount they can secure of the “know-how” existing in the 
American Marketing Association. 

Now, you may properly ask if I am of the philosophical 
belief that “We are our brother’s keeper”? My answer is 
—not entirely! Because I know that inevitably there are 
some actual business misfits which should be eliminated. 
Without a doubt, a lot of companies and individuals, who 
rode the gravy trains of easy prosperity, will be reduced to 
walking the rails again in the sterner, tougher and more 
demanding days ahead. And that, too, may be all for the 
best. Hordes of people have blundered into business through 
the accident of an unusual business era. It is not their 
natural habitat. 

But, Ladies and Gentlemen, despite all of this, I submit 
te vou the premise that a five year net mortality rate of 
56% flouts even the law of averages! This high number of 
business deaths is not right, either from a moral or a practical! 
standpoint, and should not be accepted with fatalistic resig- 
nation. We need not concern ourselves with the mentally 
lazy, but we must concern ourselves with the dynamic little 
guy who can be the business leader of tomorrow. 

We must unfreeze our imaginations and unfetter our 
energies. For there can be no doubt that a steadily increas- 
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r rise in the standards of living of the American people is 
a goal well within our ability to attain. It is in the area of 
small business that we can create substantially new frontiers 
of opportunity. Here exist great potentials for growth, for 
these small concerns can provide much of the vigorous com- 
petition which is the heart of our free enterprise system. 
i-veryone of you knows someone who had an idea, went into 
business, made money for himself, and provided jobs and 
income for the community in which he lived. Our country 
has been made great by the boldness, the daring and the in- 
ventiveness of men like that. 

Furthermore, there is both a social and an economic sig- 
nificance in the small businessman. Many are located in, 
ind predominate, the smaller communities; and besides being 

substantial source of employment, they frequently con- 
sume locally produced raw materials. These are so woven 
nto the economic and social fabric of the nation that their 
ontinued progress may be considered a fundamental pre- 
requisite to our future industrial expansion. 

Our responsibility to the small businessman then is iden- 
tical to the responsibility assumed by our Government to the 
maller nations—we must help them help themselves. 

Will this be done? I am positive it will! For men of 
stature and vision know that what is good for the people is 
vood for business. The old philosophy that what is good for 
business is good for the people passed out of existence with 
the last of the robber barons. 

If time permitted I could give you many examples showing 
how big business has assisted small, and even competitive 
companies. All we have to do is to take the principles 
underlying these isolated instances and mold them into a 
well co-ordinated plan of action for the nation. 

At this point, let us not overlook the fact that just as the 
Marshall Plan contains some aspects of reverse lend lease, 
so in the “Domestic Marshall Plan of Ideas” there will 
inevitably be a flow from small business to big business. 
‘There are those who suspect that big business has some re- 
straint on competition—but even the severest critics can be 
positive that big business has no monopoly on ideas. There 
will be many times when “a little child shall lead them.” 

The only obstacle which can possibly prevent bringing the 
“Domestic Marshall Plan of Ideas” to fruition is fear. By 
fear | mean a lack of faith. Only through a lack of faith in 
America and in ourselves could we “mark down” the world’s 
most dynamic economy. 

It would almost appear that too many of us have accepted 


the jabber jitter guestimates of what is wrong with America, 
instead of finding out for ourselves what is right with 
America. 

No one can deny that America faces many grave problems 
today both at home and abroad. I am not unmindful of the 
dangers which shadow our world—the cold war, the very 
real menace of a hot war, the fateful duel between freedom 
and slavery on a global scale. But, while keeping ourselves 
alert and prepared for any contingency we must not suc- 
cumb to melancholy. In our thinking and planning we must 
lead from strength, not weakness; from faith, not jitters. 
We must plan to live, to live boldly and actively, not plan 
to die. If fate decrees that our nation is to enjoy peace, we 
must plan for the strengthening of small businesses in or to 
continue our economic growth. If fate decrees that our na- 
tion is to be engaged in total war, we must plan for the 
strengthening of small businesses in order to produce the 
gigantic amount of war production necessary for our survival. 

Thus, no one can deny that American business has an 
ample share of problems which it must solve itself, if it is to 
continue its robust tradition of individual competitive en- 
terprise. 

But I do deny, and most emphatically, that these prob- 
lems present any logical reason for doubt. I deny that chal- 
lenge is a cause for fear. With our spiritual heritage, and 
with vast material resources at our command, how can we 
compromise our future by a liaison with fear? 

There is all the difference in the world between being 
aware of complex problems and being afraid of them. This 
moment demands a clear-eyed appraisal of the facts, not an 
emotional concern with shadows. This moment calls for a 
renewal of faith in the vitality of our American way of life. 

By faith in America, I do not mean a listless reverence for 
the past, or a mere submission to the present. By faith, I 
mean a “certainty” based on the principles for which America 
stands; by which it has progressed; and through which it 
will realize its full potential of greatness in the future. Faith 
in America is not blind acceptance of things as they are— 
it is the belief that, we, in America, can make them better. 
This faith we must fulfill together. 

As Woodrow Wilson once said, “America is not anything, 
if it consists of each of us. It is something only if it con- 
sists of all of us; and it can consist of all of us only when 
our spirits are banded together in a common enterprise.” 

Today, our common enterprise is clear—let us go forward 
together and by bold action re-affrm our faith in America 
and in ourselves—we, the people, who are America. 


Education for American Democracy 


IDEAS OF AMERICANISM 
By DR. GEORGE C. S$. BENSON, President, Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, California 
Delivered before California American Association of University Women, Palo Alto and San Jose Branches, April 15, 1950 


HAT is American Democracy? The definition I 

am going to give you will not make the “eagle 
scream” as does many a Fourth of July speech, 
Chamber of Commerce dinner talk, or Memorial Day edi- 
torial. It is frankly the intellectual version which most of 
you have long since learned to dread from college professors. 
But please do not think this intellectualized definition is 
wrong because it is made of ideas. In half a life time of 
administrative work—both civilian and military—I have been 
struck by the extent to which men of action are influenced 


by ideas. The most recent and most striking example of this 
influence is on the continent of Europe where many people 
have come under the sway of Marxism—a philosophy which 
is nearly the exact opposite of the Americanism which we are 
discussing tonight. 

Similarly the ideas of Americanism which I will discuss 
with you have had tremendous influence on American devel- 
opment. Our ancestors in the Wars of the Revolution and 
1812 would have subscribed to them just as readily as you 
and I do. 
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The great surprise to Americans who pride themselves 
on their frankness and openness lies in the basic sophistication 
of our tradition. We have often been accused of national 
Naivete—to put it more strongly, of national immaturity, 
in comparison with other, older countries. But in actuality 
we have evolved, often only half consciously, a way of life 
which is elaborately complex in concept and elaborately deli- 
cate in mechanism. We are all accustomed to hearing that 
our government is a government of checks and balances. It 
is also true that our whole national pattern of life—social, 
religious, legal, economic, as well as political—partakes of this 
same character. As one goes through the principles which 
seem basic to our culture, I think you will note how fre- 
quently these principles embody the idea that no one power 
in the society shall be left with even the potentiality for 
irresponsible oppression of other elements in the society. 

I think we would all agree that first in importance is an 
emphasis upon the utmost development of the individual— 
in contrast of course to the totalitarian conception of develop- 
ment of the State. This individualism is a result of our re- 
ligious tradition with its emphasis on the individual soul 
sharpened by the Puritan stress on the individual’s activity 
and the Anglo-American tradition of democracy with its con- 
servation of liberties of the individual citizen. It is an indi- 
vidualism which stems from 18th century idealism—from 
the doctrines of the Declaration of Independence. It is an 
individualism which keeps business free from excessive gov- 
ernment control, but also which provides education for all 
and equality of opportunity for all. Jefferson, Jackson and 
Lincoln helped to build it just as much as Hamilton and 
Marshall. 

Closely related to our individualistic tradition is our 
second tradition of decentralization of authority. De Toc- 
queville, the great French scholar-administrator who visited 
America in the 1830's, found many striking features in our 
civilization. Outstanding among them was our belief in 
local self-government. Jefferson’s desire for an agricultural 
economy was based in part on this belief, as was Jackson’s 
opposition to the national bank. So deep is this tradition 
that it is not confined to governmental activities. General 
Motors, General Electric, and other giant corporations have 
decentralized their administration. In many of our religious 
groups, local control is regarded as of primary importance. 
This habit of decentralization of authority has been one of 
America’s greatest assets. It has been worth billions of 
dollars to us in increased industrial productivity. More im- 
portant than any number of billions of dollars has been its 
value in producing free, responsible independent men and 
women. The training for leadership in local self-government 
and local business life is of incalculable value. 

A third part of the American tradition is the rule of law. 
Through centuries of Anglo-American judicial development 
we have become habituated to certain basic ideas of justice. 
Every man must have a hearing and an opportunity to con- 
test the case against himself. Usually he must have an oppor- 
tunity to appeal. This tradition, in itself a further recogni- 
tion of the value of the individual, is being carried over 
from the courts of law to administrative management gen- 
erally. It came slowly as does any gain in human mores. 
Men as great as John Marshall were not above use of 
judicial position for personal or political gain. Today in 
Louisiana and even in New Jersey, the tradition is some- 
times flouted. But if America is compared with Europe, this 
priceless heritage is well established. 

A fourth great tradition of America is that of democratic 
criticism of authority. This phenomenon is universal in 
American life—industrial, educational and, of course, poli- 


tical. When Reuther shocked the auto industry with his 
“plan” for greater defense production, the auto executives 
thought it was revolutionary. I agreed with the executives at 
the time but I have now come to see that Americans every- 
where have the habit of criticizing those in power. The 
critics don’t always advance such criticism very seriously. 
Usually they don’t want the responsibilities of those whom 
they criticize. But they do cherish the right to dissent most 
vocally, and administrators must learn to accept the situa- 
tion for it is a necessary part of American enterprise and 
institutions. 

A fifth American tradition is that of belief in free pri- 
vate enterprise. This is an economic aspect of political 
decentralization. It is firm in the minds of most of us—so 
firm, indeed, that we have gone to tremendous efforts in our 
anti-trust laws to attempt to preserve it. The effect of the 
competitive spirit on all phases of administrative manage- 
ment is very great. It leads us to vie with one another, to 
place a great prestige value on high salary levels, and to act 
as businessmen even when we are not in business. The 
“strenuous life” celebrated by Theodore Roosevelt comes to 
us largely from our competitive tradition. It gives us ulcers, 
but it keeps us alert on our jobs. It is carried over from 
the male to the female—from business to club life, as witness 
this meeting. 

This tradition of free enterprise does not mean big busi- 
ness in the political saddle as Mark Hanna and Calvin 
Coolidge perhaps thought. Bad business practices must be 
stopped and competition maintained through government if 
not voluntarily. Government must permit a_ reasonable 
frame work for a free economy. It must provide proper 
rules for money supply and use these and other controls 
to eliminate the worst phases of business cycles if platforms 
of all political parties are to be followed. 

A sixth American tradition is that of social responsibility 
of the individual. Great good is done by those who feel 
themselves trustees of wealth in the public interest. Our 
competitive spirit almost as frequently turns to philanthropic 
or educational causes as it does to money making. One rea- 
son why many Americans are opposed to state action is that 
they want to do constructive things voluntarily, without de- 
pendence upon the state. 

A seventh American tradition is that of tolerance. This 
is to be traced to great leaders like Roger Williams who 
moved off into the wilderness in order that his group might 
speak freely, or Thomas Jefferson who thoroughly implanted 
in American life the separation of church and state. Out of 
that separation has come a greater opportunity for freedom 
of conscience, a greater opportunity for tolerance, a greater 
respect for different races and creeds. 

Are we educating effectively for a continuation and de- 
velopment of this great tradition which has helped make us 
the world’s greatest industrial power, sporadically the great- 
est military power, and probably the most genuine demo- 
cracy? I think the answer to my question is—“largely but 
not altogether.” Clearly our great educational system is do- 
ing many things very well. But when graduates of our 
better colleges feed out secret government information to 
Soviet agents; when a prominent business woman announces 
her determination to break the law; when a great labor leader 
stops an important section of the economy, out of little more 
than whim; it is clear that our education has not convinced 
all Americans of the values of Americanism. Let us, there- 
fore, peer a little into the various levels of education to see 
if we can diagnose some of the difficulties. 

In the elementary schools, a valiant effort is made to 
inculcate patriotism in our children. Unfortunately, the 
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methods used are better designed for a monarchy or a sen- 
timental democracy like England than for the complex 
\merican tradition of deconcentration of power which I 
have just described to you. Our children gather every morn- 
salute the flag, and pledge allegiance to it and the Re- 
ublic tor which it stands. Such a pledge and such a cere- 
ony helps condition them to defend their country on the 
attletield. But does it help condition them to good citizen- 
hip, to the defense of a tradition in which every man and 
voman must stand up and speak his or her mind—even 
izing our government when the latter seems to be mak- 

ny mistakes ? 

My wife and I asked our fourth-grade son—a bright boy 

spite of his father—what the words in this pledge mean. 
He could not explain any of the longer words like 
allegiance,’ “indivisible,” “liberty,” etc. He can now, but 
| doubt if his classmates can. Studies made during the war 
ndicated that a large proportion of our soldiers—almost all 
raduates of our elementary schools—were not sure why they 
were fighting. I submit to you, ladies, that is a dangerous 
tuation for a democracy. 

‘The remedy on the elementary level is clear. We should 

ntinue to salute the flag but should explain for what it 
tands. Our children should be taught from an early age 
what democracy means in actual terms of disputes, quarrel- 
ng and liberty. ‘This may require higher priced teachers 
in many jurisdictions. If so, we should pay for them. 

\lso on the public school level, I think another great 
leficiency is related. We fail to emphasize the three R’s 

much as we should. For many vocations this lack of 
mphasis is not too serious. I am alternately amused and 
innoyed with the many California clerks who cannot count 
their change straight. Their deficiencies in arithmetic and 
vocabulary are vexing but perhaps not of major importance 
to their employer. 

‘The effect of these deficiencies on the vocation of citizen- 
ship is more important. How may a man who can not add 
correctly choose between Truman and Dewey correctly? 
Can a man who does not read accurately make a worth while 
vote on major economic or political issues? Do these de- 
ficiencies perhaps explain why our great enlightened country 
. guilty of such absurdities as the program by which the 
covernment buys No. 1 potatoes to be run over by tractors 
so that its citizens must pay a higher price for poorer pot- 
tatoes, at a time when prices are already too high? 

i am not advocating the introduction of a great deal of 
social science teaching in secondary schools. As you will see 
later, | am skeptical even of the value of much so-called 
social science teaching at the college levels. But I feel that 
harder drilling on writing, on reading, and on mathematics 
in secondary school would make far better citizens of all of 
us and guarantee the future of our American tradition 
which most citizens must know how to defend. 

! am not trying to say that citizenship is based only on 
reading, writing, and ciphering. They are, however, indis- 
pensable means. Charles W. Eliot remarked that: ‘Under 
any civilized form of government, these arts ought to be 
acquired by every child by the time it is nine years of age.” 
Yet we do not acquire them by age nineteen under present 
educational methods. 

Probably some of these view points are opposed to some 
aspects of “progressive education.” My intention is not, 
however, to fight particular educational philosophies, but is 
rather to diagnose deficiencies in the whole educational pro- 
cess. I am very much in favor of broad public education 
and of better support of our public schools. 

One other aspect of contemporary education, both elemen- 


tary and secondary,—which I question—is the present 
emphasis on adjustments of personalities. Bright children 
are held back so that their Personalities will be adapted to 
their fellows. School activities are to help develop team 
work. 

Some of this is good. We must learn to cooperate in our 
democracy. But it can easily be pushed too far. A tradition 
like the American one needs personalities which will stand 
up and criticize more than it needs adaptable personalities. 
Sometimes as | appraise the governmental policies of the last 
30 years, I think the best citizen should have been in Opposi- 
tion to the government most of that time—in opposition to 
the short sighted isolation policies of the Republicans in the 
1920’s and to the economic vagaries of the Democrats in the 
1930's and 1940's. Perhaps in a democracy like ours, the role 
of the citizen is always to be highly critical of those to whom 
the great powers of government are entrusted. Do we want 
well-adapted personalities who have been conditioned to an 
unthinking patriotism for this purpose ? 

At the college and university level, our problem becomes 
more difficult, both because of the higher intellectual levels 
and the greater variety of specializations needed. Hence, it 
will perhaps be better to confine this discussion to social 
science teaching. 

There are—I believe—certain deficiencies which are 
widely prevalent in academic presentation of social science 
problems. 

The first and most significant of these failures is the fail- 
ure to present a positive view of American civilization. The 
second is a lack of realism—to be discussed later. The first 
point has been well put in the recent report of the President 
of the Carnegie Corporation: 

“The layman is by no means out of order when he ques- 
tions whether the schools, colleges and universities have 
taken a constantly affirmative attitude toward the basic 
American values—responsible freedom, tolerance, govern- 
ment of laws rather than of men, the primacy and integrity 
of the individual, recognition, encouragement and reward 
of talent and initiative. In their anxiety to avoid jingoism, 
it is fair to ask whether our teachers have not sometimes 
succumbed perhaps unwittingly to a relativism in handling 
questions of value which leaves their students confused 
to the nature of their heritage. Indeed there is some evi- 
dence that in their dread of propaganda, our schools have 
tended to become exhibit halls in which the American value 
system is displayed with all others as one of a great variety 
of equally workable systems under which men have lived 
and may live in the future. To the extent that this is true, 
the situation is the more serious because it has arisen in a 
period during which the decline of organized religion has 
left education as a major force for cohesion in our society. 
It is further complicated by the fact that the march of 
events has changed our role from that of its chief defender, 
and this at a time when the tradition is under open attack.” 

Carlyle once wrote of the standards of Goethe—‘‘He has 
inquired fearlessly and fearlessly searched out and denied 
the false but he has not forgotten what is equally essential 
and infinitely harder to search out and admit—the true.” 

My criticism here is that our universities and colleges 
have tried to search out and deny the false but in doing so 
they have all too often neglected the harder task of ad- 
vancing the true. 

Why have our faculties failed to give a more positive en- 
dorsement to the values of the system which gives them 
freedom? I have often offered a dozen explanations. Three 
or four seem to me to be fundamental. 
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First, many faculty members, like many of you ladies, 
have made the modern mistake of cutting loose from a re- 
ligious standard of values without substituting an adequate 
philosophical basis of morals. Often sincere men have done 
this in the thought that scientific principles or the search for 
valid generalizations from observable facts are adequate 
bases for social action. Unfortunately scientific principles 
are not an adequate basis for maintaining the delicate, and 
to my mind—rather wonderful—system of responsible in- 
dividualism which we prize in America. That system stems 
from religious roots and can be supported by religious people. 
t could also be supported by free thinking utilitarians. But 
only in the case of world travelers who have seen Commu- 
nism, Socialism and Americanism function, could it be sup- 
ported by generalizations from observable facts. Even such 
men need some moral conviction of the value of the indi- 
vidual as a basis for deciding what results a political and 
economic system should yield. 

A second possible explanation, applying to an entirely 
different faculty group, is that the high quality of American 
idealism has led many of us to a perfectionist attitude. The 
tepid enthusiasm of many teachers for America may have 
been motivated by the fact that they were measuring their 
country against moral and humanitarian ideals rather than 
against a knowledge of the less desirable situation of other 
parts of the world. 

A third possible explanation is that our attitudes follow 
the principle of the pendulum. Traditional laissez faire 
seemed to have failed in the Great Depression. Certain de- 
vices not in the American tradition seemed to be ameliora- 
tive. Hence many people made the extreme and short sighted 
inference that the further we got away from the old tra- 
ditions, the better. It is like thinking that because heat is 
zood for arthritis, the patient should be put in a furnace. 

A feurth possible explanation merits attention. Human 
nature being human nature, it has frequently not been easy 
for the well-educated, public-spirited and often quite selt- 
sacrificing teacher to escape a dissatisfaction with a system 
in which he barely exists decently on a low salary and en- 
joys relatively low prestige while the social and financial 
plums seem often to be garnered by men of less education 
and less altruism. It has been perhaps not unnatural that 
in compensation for this condition he often seems to belittle 
some of the aggressively competitive aspects of our Ameri- 
can tradition in favor of what he has envisaged as collective 
security. And his own individualism makes him run counter 
to the “powers that be.” 

Although the failure to present a positive view of Ameri- 
can civilization is perhaps the chief academic deficiency, a 
frequently conspicuous lack of realism in the approach to 
social science problems is another important factor. One 
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of the unavoidable disadvantages of permanent tenure is that 
too often the professor keeps right on professing year in and 
year out without muddying his feet in the waters of practi- 
cality. Unless he has had major practical experience in the 
field which he teaches, he is likely to make many unfortu- 
nate and unnecessary mistakes. This lack of realism often 
leads to leftism. The basic objection to some Keynesian 
controls in the United States—that pressure groups will not 
give up their own subsidies at the wish of cyclical control 
authorities—is not recognized by many economists who have 
not dealt with pressure groups. Had these economists been 
more realistic, the theory of Keynes in this country would 
have been more useful. 

One of the fundamental arguments against a planned econ- 
omy—its cumbersome over-centralization—is not speedily 
recognized by a man who has not tried to do administrative 
work in a large organization. ‘Iwo relatively recent studies 
of corporations may illustrate this point. One is the volume 
by Peter Drucker on General Motors. Drucker worked 
with the executives of the corporation and emerged from 
his study with much respect for them. The contrasting 
volume on large corporations by a professor in one of the 
many branches of our state university who had not worked 
closely with any corporation, emerged with the conclusion 
that government should appoint the directors. I think the 
professor was scholarly and trying hard to be objective. He 
came out with a startlingly leftist conclusion largely because 
of lack of practical experience. 

The basic objection to any major governmental control 
of the economy—that it leads to political controls of the 
individual’s liberty—is not easily recognized by those who 
have not attempted to operate business enterprises under 
political controls. Lord Acton’s famous statement that 
“power corrupts” applies to business trusts, to labor unions 
—and to government. Many professors have failed to 
realize this universal principle. 

We are all in the dark in these matters. There is much 
we do not know about Americanism and much we do not 
know about education. Most of our teachers believe they 
are educating for democracy. Other men may differ from 
me on almost all of these comments. I offer them to you 
only as one man’s appraisal. é 

May I, however, add in conclusion a generalization as to 
the handling of a problem like this one of adjusting our 
educational system to the needs of the country and the 
world. We should not hesitate to make careful experiments 
in education or government. But neither should we abandon 
established values for uncertain gains, either in government 
or education. Nor should we hesitate to retrace a false step 
whether it is a foolish subsidy of potatoes or a foolish move 
towards what has been called progressive education. 
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OF EUROPE AND CLOSE DOLLAR GAP 


By WILLIAM C. FOSTER, Deputy Administrator, Economic Cooperation Administration 


T is particularly stimulating for me to have the honor 
of addressing this group, for I believe that 1 have some- 
thing to say about Business and the National Interest. 

Although it is true that I have been almost continuously in 
the service of the United States government since 1941 and 
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with the Economic Cooperation Administration these past 
two years, one of them at Marshall Plan headquarters in 
Paris, and this last year at headquarters in Washington, I 
still regard myself as a businessman. I suppose it is a com- 
mentary on our times and upon the status of government 
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ice that although I have enjoyed honors which I cherish 


hly, including the rank of: Ambassador, | still mentally 

sider myself a New York businessman. 

someone—Eimer Davis I think it was—said that a man 

spend many years industriously attaining a position in 
the business community in which he takes pride. Just about 

he time he is getting to the place where he can take life a 

ttle easy, get into the office at ten in the morning, and play 
olf on Wednesday afternoons as well as Saturday mornings, 

- finds himself whisked off to Washington. There, he 

ts into his office at 8:30, works under a pressure almost 
nknown in the workaday business world until 7:30 or so 

t night. He slaves in the public interest as he never did in 
his private interest, but at the end of one month his old 

ness friends look down their noses at him and call him a 
imned bureaucrat.” 

Well, at least I’ve been on both sides of the fence. I’ve 

many payrolls, which I find gives me certain standing 
th some members of Congress. And by a rough calculation 
part of spending the public’s money has so far amounted 
bout 40 billion dollars, which gives me a certain lack of 
nding with other Congressmen. But I leave this analysis 

t you charge me with a bad case of split personality. If 

1 were to ask me what constructive steps businessmen 

ild take to strengthen the national economy, I would 

y: Let businessmen play a more active part in govern- 
ent. Help us to rebuild the prestige of government service 
d instead of criticizing, volunteer to help. Recruitment of 

d men, and women, is, in my judgment one of govern- 
ent’s most serious problems. 

‘The thing I liked about the Marshall Plan from the very 
tart was that it utilized businessmen and business methods 
meet a problem of supreme national interest. We had, 
m the beginning, a businesslike goal. It is true that our 
first efforts seemed comparable to those of any relief agency. 
ur job in the first months was to rush food and other 
rescue items to a sinking portion of the Western world. But 
relief, or rescue, was not our end. It was simply a means to 
time. Our end was—and is—not to dispense mere 
iritv, but to secure something infinitely better. ‘That 
better thing is to lift Europe above the need for charity, to 

in for our Western society a vigorous, strong ally. It is 
our design to have this ally not simply for the negative pur- 
pose of erecting barriers against the ambitions of the men in 
the Kremlin; but more positively, to have this ally for build- 

an impregnable peace, and for working cooperatively 
with us to usher in an era of prosperity. unprecedented in 
history. 

Call the objective starry-eyed if you will, but we have 
had a number of hard-headed businessmen applying the best 
they knew of American enterprise to achieve just such ends. 
And before you doubt, let me quickly sketch in what has 
been done thus far. I spoke a moment ago of the first, or 

cue, phase of our operation. Not even the most hardened 
Communist propaganda artist argues that we failed. Actu- 
lly, the diet level of Marshall Plan countries has been lifted 
from a low margin to a healthier—more meat, fat and sugar 
containing—diet of 2800 calories a day. 

‘That sounds just like so much arithmetic here, but I can 
tell you that it has been mighty good news to the mothers 
and fathers of Western Europe these past two years. I 
wonder how much that arithmetic counts in the fact that 
the Communists have had declining numbers of votes in 
every election in Western Europe since the Marshall Plan 
became operative? But hunger is not the only scourge of 
the modern world. In our industrial society, fear of un- 
employment is pathological. For that reason, we hastened 
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to get raw materials, cotton, lumber and machines and repair 
parts to the idle hands and damaged factories of the Marshall 
Plan countries. 

I was there. I travelled throughout the countries. I saw 
the industrial machine nudged off dead center. I saw it gain 
momentum. Even before | left Europe a year ago this month 
I saw production and employment dramatically increase in 
the Marshall Plan countries. Except for ex-enemy countries, 
employment is at the highest levels in modern history. 

In this last year, the European machine has accelerated its 
pace notably. Indeed, I am able to report today that the 
rate of industrial production, averaged over all the countries 
in the Marshall Plan including Western German, and Italy, 
is 2+ percent above prewar levels, and Europe is today look- 
ing forward to the best agricultural season in its history. 
No wonder that General Marshall, contrasting this busy 
present with the doldrums that prevailed when he sparked 
this plan that bears his name, expressed the opinion the other 
day that a near miracle had been brought about. 

You may ask: If all this has been accomplished, what more 
is there to do? Why not call the Marshall Plan a success, 
and let this man, and his colleagues, return to their com- 
muting trains and golf? Well, 1 would be much less than 
honest if I left you with the impression that the job is done. 
It is, as a matter of vivid fact, only half done. For if you 
withdrew our American aid tomorrow, the European ma- 
chine would, I am convinced, decelerate and come to a halt 
within a matter of months. To say that despair would again 
displace hope, that the big lie and the bright promise of 
Kremlin propagandists would again have appeal, is super- 
fluous. 

So, we have won some battles, but not the war. What 
must we and business do to make these gains secure? To use 
the technical terms we must do, as I see it, two things: 
First, we must promote the economic integration of Western 
Europe; secondly, we must close the dollar gap. I expect to 
show that business has a part in both these objectives. 


As to integration, I do not need to remind you that our 
European friends have managed to get themselves into an 
unholy mess. They have divided their countries and busi- 
nesses into small and highly uneconomic compartments, each 
determined to be self-sufficient within its own borders. This 
has prevented development of a large scale free market, and 
hence precluded mass production. It led to some very silly 
things. It led to the growing of potatoes in soil that might 
better be used for pasturing dairy cows so that children might 
have milk. The spuds were turned into alcohol to make rub- 
ber so that the country would not have to follow the simple 
and less costly process of buying or being dependent upon 
imports of rubber from a colony of a European neighbor. 
It ended up with tires being produced in highly modern 
factories—at a cost two or three times as great as would 
have been the case had the tires simply been bought from a 
low cost producer having access to natural supplies. At the 
same time, the country that produced tires so uneconomically 
was undoubtedly the best and lowest cost producer of some 
manufactured items for which she deserved, but did not 
have, a Europe-wide market. 

The fallacy of doing business that way has been immedi- 
ately apparent to any U.S. businessman and to many intelli- 
gent Europeans for years. But they were caught in a cycle 
they could not themselves reverse. We have used the imple- 
ment of the Marshall Plan, with its promise of mutual 
assistance, to bring this reversal. Indeed, I believe I can say 
with considered judgment that this month, June 1950, may 
go down in history as the time of the great change. I say 
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this because it appears that we have substantial agreement 
to go forward with the European Payments Union. This 
Union is, in its initial stages, simply a clearinghouse for 
Europe’s many currencies. But carried, as I believe it will 
be in time, to its logical conclusion, it will méan a central 
bank, with one money, for all of Europe. Nothing, I believe, 
could so facilitate trade and open a freer, larger market 
within Europe than this payments scheme. I find it difficult 
ty over-emphasize its importance; 1 hope you will not mini- 
mize its meaning under the mistaken impression it is just 
another dull economic matter of small practical consequence. 

1 believe that June, 1950 may go down in history for 
another reason. You have heard of the Schuman Plan for 
consolidating the French and German coal and steel indus- 
tries under a new international authority. Some five Euro- 
pean countries apparently want to join in this plan, at least 
in its present discussion stage. Britain is not one of them, 
but is an interested observer from the sidelines, a sort of 
non-resident member, so to speak; but I am of the personal 
opinion that Britain will not long remain on the sidelines. 
In other words, I do not believe that the Labor Party’s 
statement earlier this week is Britain’s last word on Euro- 
pean unity. I believe that political and economic factors will 
in the end swing Britain back to her historic cours”. 

Carried to fruition, and it can be carried quite far without 
Britain, the Schuman Plan would, I believe, make war 
between France and Germany as unnecessary economically, 
and as unlikely politically, as war between Oregon and 
Washington. Can you wonder that I attach so much im- 
portance to the process of economic integration, and why I 
am so optimistic about current events? And there is a way 
our business community can accelerate it. 

Apart from economic integration, I said that there was a 
second requirement before the Marshall Plan could go down 
in the books as a complete success. I mentioned the dollar 
gap. The big value of integration is to create conditions 
under which Europe can produce more, and sell more. Let 
me develop this a bit. We Americans have a habit of over- 
locking how really interdependent this world is. A friend 
who served in the War Production Board told me not long 
ago that they had identified some 30-odd strategic materials 
that had to be imported in order for us to be able to carry 
on the war. You in this area remember about bauxite for 
the aluminum program. We all recall the tight controls on 
rubber, for it was found that even synthetic tires had to have 
a certain percentage of natural rubber in them. This per- 
centage ran as high as 90 in the big tires for your Boeing 
bombers. We all had to save tin cans because of our des- 
perate need for tin. All motor bearings contain a large per- 
centage of tin. We were so short of some metals required in 
electrical installations that we actually had one large factory 
in which the buss bars were of sterling silver! 

And if we cannot live without the world, it is even more 
true that the world cannot live without us. 

Economists tell us that starting about 1870, the new 
world made up the food deficit of the old world. Before 
then, there had been exports of food, but about 1870 the 
population of Europe became too great to be sustained on 
its own land and the plow was put to our Western lands. 
The great upsurge in our farm production was then initiated. 
Even during the depression-ridden, trade restricted inter- 
war years, we made up at least 10 percent of the European 
food deficiency. The orchards, fisheries and granaries of 
this Northwest played their consequential part in this vast 
movement of food. So long as Europe could pay for these 
imports all was well. Europe invested in our transconti- 


nental railroads, and otherwise aided the westward expan- 
sion of our country and of Canada. But, following World 





War I, Europe lost the ability to pay. Instead of a lender 
she became a borrower. 

It can be shown that over the period of years this deficit 
in what Europe paid us amounted to about a hundred bil- 
lion dollars. But if you deduct from that the advances made 
because of two wars, and if you deduct the private loans 
and investments made in the more or less normal course of 
venture capital, it leaves, according to the most conservative 
estimate of our ECA economists, a balance o£ some twenty- 
two billion dollars which American taxpayers have directly 
paid out so that Europe might import from us what she had 
to have and which she could obtain from no other source 
in the world. At the present, the device by which these 
essentials are being paid for is the Marshall Plan. Almost 
one billion dollars from our Marshall Plan allocation will 
be spent buying food alone for Europe this year. 

It seems to me that it is plain necessity, for the Europeans, 
and no less for us, to find means by which Europe can earn 
the dollars she needs in order to become a cash-on-the-barrel- 
head customer. Europeans, I assure you, no more wish to 
be charity patients than we wish them to be. The need, 
then, is for Europe to sell us more, and in that way earn 
more dollars. That will not be easy, but it is the only busi- 
nesslike approach. In Europe it will be hard because Europe 
still has little to sell over and above the basic requirements 
of her own people. Moreover, Europe has been so rebufted 
by more than a century of U. S. protectionism that there is 
a wide feeling of “What’s the use?” They are of the belief 
that our tariffs are outrageously high (actually, they are 
today lower than before 1914, and the trend seems to be 
down rather than otherwise). They also feel that should 
they develop a market here we Americans would find means 
for eliminating them as competitors. 

On the American side, we have not quite adjusted our- 
selves to acting as the principal creditor nation of the world 
should act. I wonder if you saw the cartoon in Fortune 
magazine this month? It shows Paul Revere pedalling up 
the street on his bicycle, screaming, “The imports are com- 
ing!” The solid burghers are leaning out their windows in 
great alarm. We have made an exhaustive study at our 
ECA headquarters of just how alarming this is and we are 
of the opinion that Europe needs, in the next two years 
(which is to say while the Marshall Plan is in operation) 
to increase her earnings in the U. S. by about one billion 
dollars annually; only 400 million of this would be the 
total increase of merchandise imports. A billion represents 
about two-thirds of one percent of our annual wholesale 
product of one hundred forty billions. I must, in fairness, 
emphasize that I have pictured here only the European 
dollar gap. I am not giving figures on the total dollar gap 
in the world. Gordon Gray is currently compiling those 
figures for President Truman. But I can say that those 
alarmed by the “horrors” of larger imports approaching 
our shore are seeing whales where actually swim only min- 
nows, : 

We hear it said that imports threaten jobs in this coun- 
try. The truth is that this process of closing the dollar gap 
promises more jobs, and better jobs. I don’t happen to know 
how many jobs are resulting in this area from the twelve- 
million-dollar order placed by the British with Boeing. I 
don’t know how many jobs resulted from the two and one- 
half million dollars worth of apples this region has sold 
Britain. You know more about the export value of your 
fisheries and lumber industry than I do; but it would seem 
to me that one of the best hopes the businessmen of this 
region have of expanding their employment and its produc- 
tion is to sell more and more overseas. Also, it seems to 
me that the logical answer to most of our agricultural sur- 
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problem—and our consequent subsidy problem—is to 


more overseas to cash customers with good appetites. 


if in return, we have to buy some of their specialities and 
luxuries—their perfumes, wines, cheeses, small automobiles, 

kes, or what have you, I should think we would find them 
pleasant additions to our living standards, and profit earn- 


merchants. 
\vainst this background, many of us were surprised by 
Seattle recently to the fact that a British 
unpany was low bidder for some transformers needed by 
the municipal power people. ‘The British bid was rejected, 
nd the order was given to an American concern, because, 
it was stated, the British specifications were not up to re- 
juired standards. The British were assured that they would 
ven fair treatment on future opportunities. This was, 
| can assure you, quite a celebrated case in Europe. It was 
bserved with many shakings of the head and with the old 
omment of, “I told you so.” When it momentarily ap- 
peated that Seattle might exclude further outside competi- 
“tion by giving American producers a 25 percent price edge, 
t looked as though a most serious blow was to be dealt 
sur eftort to persuade Europeans to strive to earn more 


lollars. 


for our 


i reaction in 


Cc A | 


| am, of course, delighted that this threat is apparently 
passing. I hope it proves to be a useful lesson, a sort of 
“cvrowing pain.” I suppose we must go through these in- 
cidents as a part of our national education in the new set 
of conditions that confront us in the world. But I, for one, 
ee this new set of conditions as bright with promise. When 
| began speaking to you, | used some rather unrestrained 
words—unrestrained for businessmen—about an “impreg- 


nable peace” and an “era of prosperity unprecedented in 
history.” 

I sincerely believe in this possibility. If we can just get 
Europe as a solid customer by 1952; if we can just get 
Europe paying her own way, even though at first it is a 
small way, it will start a new cycle: As we buy more from 
Europe, Europe can buy in ascending measure from us. The 
whole network of world commerce, so long weak and un- 
certain, will become strong and vibrant. Our ports will 
flourish as never before, and all the free world will be 
linked in a rational scheme of mutual assistance and inter- 
dependence. We will duplicate in this 20th century, in 
vastly grander scale, I believe, what Britain accomplished 
in a free, world-wide market in the 19th century. We will 
experience a great resurgence of trade, and of prosperity. 

This is a job, obviously, in which business must see both 
the present problem and the future opportunity, business 
must—if we are to succeed—take a very large measure of 
leadership in encouraging and fomenting this resurgence. 
This is for the national interest for, among other things it 
will make the western world an unassailable bastion, for in 
economic strength lies also military potential. Only the 
strong remain free. It will provide a way of life in the free 
world that will be the ultimate answer to Communism, for 
we will have fulfilled, in fact, promises that must still re- 
main only unfulfilled promises behind the Iron Curtain. 
We will, in that manner, provide every reason for the satel- 
lites and the slaves to wrest free from their masters and 
join us in a decent peace for the whole world. That is the 
vision; that is the dream. The realization is in our hands. 
It is good business, and it is in the national interest. 
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SELFISHNESS THE ROOT OF MOST OF OUR TROUBLES 
By BRUCE F. GATES, President, Gates College, Walterloo, Iowa 
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IN vears ago when we were preparing for World 
War II, vou heard a good deal of talk about making 
America strong, and in those days our thoughts turned 

to planes and tanks and ships and guns as the things which 

would make America strong. Fortunately tor us we were 
ible to make planes and tanks and ships and guns in almost 
unheard of numbers, and fortunately for us those things 

did make America strong for the war and by means of them 

we were enabled to win the war. 

Now, however, we are confronted with a different situa- 
We are contronted with the problem of winning the 
Peace—with the problem of preserving and enlarging all 
of the Rights and liberties for which we fought World War 
11. We are confronted with the problem of making America 
trong for the days and years ahead of us, and we are 
that this problem is a more difficult and a more 
ntricate problem than was the problem of making America 
trong for the davs of war. After all, the building of 
planes and tanks and ships and guns is a relatively simple 
problem; but the problem of shaping human thinking, of 
directing human motives and building human character is 
not so easy. Our nation has long been a strong one not only 


during times of war but during times of 


' 


Thon, 


finding 


peace as well. 


Wown through the years our nation has a noble history, and 
we can well be proud of the strength of our country. From 
what source has that strength come? 


Primarily that strength has not come from our size, as 
big as our country is. After all size alone does not make a 
nation great, as you well know. Nor has our strength come 
primarily from our natural resources, although God has been 
very generous and has endowed us richly with a vast supply 
of natural resources. The strength of our country, the same 
as the strength of any people, comes, as it always has come 
and as it always must come, from the character of the people 
who make up that nation. No nation ever has or ever will 
rise above the character of the people who constitute that 
nation. 

fortunately for us America was pioneered and has been 
built up by a strong and a sturdy people. Go back to the 
days of our Pilgrim forefathers, those sturdy men and 
women who left the comfort and safety of their homes back 
across the waters to sail an uncharted sea and to set up a 
new civilization on an unexplored continent. Those men 
and women were the cream of the crop; they were the salt 
of the earth; they were the most daring and the most 
courageous men and women of their day and time. Had 
they not been they would not have had the courage to have 
left the comfort and safety of their homes and to embark 
upon that perilous journey. 

They were the most ingenious, the most resourceful men 
and women of their day and time. Had ‘‘\ey not been they 
would not have had the ingenuity to have solved all of the 
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problems and difficulties which confronted them during that 
first winter, to say nothing of the other winters that were 
to follow. Yes, we can well be proud of our heritage. 
America was pioneered by a sturdy people. 

Come on down through the years, down to the time of 
my grandfather and grandmother, and perhaps yours, who 
left the comfort and safety of their homes back in the East 
—perhaps New York State or Pennsylvania—to come out 
into this great prairie country and here again to pioneer a 
new civilization. Those men and women in their turn were 
the cream of the crop; they were the salt of the earth. They 
were the most daring, the most courageous, the most in- 
genious and the most resourceful men and women of their 
day and time. Yes, we can well be proud of our heritage. 
America has been pioneered and built up by a sturdy people 
with strength of character, and that is the thing which 
has made our nation the nation that we are proud of today; 
the nation which has been handed to us on a silver platter, 
so to speak, without much or any effort on our part. 

But I do not need to tell you folks that there are signs 
on the horizon today which lead any thinking person to 
wonder if we are building the same type of character today 
which has made this country what she is today. There are 
plenty of signs, it seems to me, which indicate a certain 
weakening of the moral fiber of all too many of the citizens 
of this country; and that is the thing that puzzles me when 
I attempt to look into the future and ask myself, Are we 
of his generation making an America as strong as she has 
been in the days gone by? 

Not very long ago I happened to talk to a high school 
football coach. He told me of a little experience which he 
had which illustrates the point I have in mind. He said 
that he had taken his team to play their prize rival and they 
had taken a real shellacking. He said that his team ought 
to have won or at least it ought to have made the game 
very close, but it was not close. He loaded up his car with 
players when the game was over and started for home. He 
said that not very many years ago if his team had taken 
that kind of a licking some of his boys would have been 
crying. He said others of them would have been saying, 
“Now if I had done something a little bit different that 
game might have been different.” Or “if 1 had taken out 
that tackler on that particular play, they might not have 
made that touchdown.” But the coach said, ““What do you 
think was the first thing those kids said when they got into 
that car that night after the game?” He said it was, “Where 
do we get Frankie Sinatra on the radio?” I submit to you 
that is typical of the America that you and I see around us 
today. 

As you think of those pioneers, as you think of your own 
grandfathers and grandmothers or your own parents, what 
are the characteristics which those people had which stand 
out in your mind. How did they act, what did they think 
and what did they do which made them strong men and 
women? It seems to me that one of their outstanding char- 
acteristics was their attitude towards work. Those people 
were workers. They never heard of an eight hour day or 
a forty hour week. They never collected time and a half 
for overtime. They simply knew that if there was a job to 
be done there was only one way to do it, and that was to 
go at it and stay at it until it was done, and that was what 
they did. 

But more important than that was their attitude toward 
work. They did not feel sorry for themselves because they 
had to work. They did not spend their time wishing that 
some rich uncle would die and leave them a million dollars 
so that they would never have to work again. Some way 





or other they seemed to get happiness and pride and satis- 
faction out of their work. They took infinite pride not in 
how soon they could be done with whatever tedious task 
they were at but in how well they could do the thing they 
were doing. Today it seems to me that too many people 
look upon work as a penalty, a bore and a nuisance. They 
pity themselves because they have to work and they go to 
their work each day “like a slave scourged to his dungeon” 
doing just as little as they dare and jump for freedom the 
moment the bell rings at night. 

Worst of all, it seems to me, is the viewpoint that the 
whole end and aim of civilization is to get just as far away 
from work as it is possible to get. It seems to me that the 
greatest happiness and the greatest satisfaction in life comes 
not from being able to loaf but comes from being able to 
do something. I suggest that the happiest day each one of 
you lived was not the day when you loafed the most but 
the day, when you came home tired out—yes, dead tired, 
probably, a tough day, but you came home with the satis- 
faction of knowing that you had done something of which 
you had the right to be proud. 

It seems to me that their basic philosophy toward work 
is an important factor in making any people strong. I just 
cannot conceive of a strong nation made up of people who 
look upon work as a penalty and a bore and a nuisance. 

What was another characteristic of these pioneers? It 
seems to me that one of their outstanding characteristics was 
their resourcefulness. ‘They were an ingenious people. ‘They 
were confronted with trials, tribulations, dangers and hard- 
ships the like of which you and | know nothing. I have 
heard my grandfather tell many times the story of the early 
days here in the Middle West—you have heard the same 
story no doubt—how they broke up the ground, planted 
their seed and expected to be able to harvest a modest crop. 
One year the hot winds would come along, and the next 
season the grasshoppers, and finally if they got a little crop 
the Indians would come along and burn their grain, drive 
oft their stock, and perhaps massacre the women and children. 

1 have heard him tell how pestilence and disease would 
sweep into a community and decimate it in a few days or 
weeks because the community had no hospitals or doctors 
or nurses or any of the modern facilities. Those men and 
women were up against disasters and hardships which must 
have tried the hearts and souls of the most courageous people. 

What did they do when they were confronted with these 
trials, how did they react? Did they write down to the 
Great White Father in Washington and ask him to send 
some agency out here to solve their problems for them? 
No, they were naive enough to think that their problems 
were their problems. They pulled their belts up another 
notch, they gritted their teeth, they stood up straight, they 
faced their difficulty, and somehow or other they solved the 
problem. 

Now I am not making a political speech. I don’t preten1 
to say or to know how far any government ought to go in 
attempting to solve your problems for you or in attempting 
to solve my problems for me, but I do say that you don’t 
build character by teaching people to lean on somebody else. 
You don’t make an individual strong if you constantly 
shelter him, protect him, defend him and do his thinking 
for him. Those of you folks who have reared children 
know that if your child is ever going to amount to anything 
he has to learn to stand on his own feet. And what is true 
of an individual is true of a nation. I just can’t visualize 
a strong nation made up of people who habitually and per- 
sistently expect somebody else to do their work for them 
and to solve their problems for them. 
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I am quite willing to agree that the pioneers of this coun- 
try were probably ingenious because they had to be. Neces- 
kicked them from behind and they had to be ingenious 
perished. That is all there was to it. But the point 
that their very ingenuity was developed because of the 
type of life they lived. They grew strong because they had 
ret in there and itch for themselves. ‘That was what 
made them strong. You don’t make people strong by teach- 
* them to lean on somebody else. And so it seems to me 
t our very philosophy of whether or not we are willing 
to assume our own responsibilities and fight our own battles 
a good deal to do with the strength of our nation. 


he 
tmey 


\nd then there is another characteristic of these pioneers. 
[t seems to me that one of their vital characteristics was that 
thev were essentially a religious peopie. Now I don’t know 

what particular church they belonged nor to what par- 
ticular creed they may have subscribed. I dare say to all 
hurches and all creeds and probably in some cases to no 
particular church or creed. But they were essentially re- 
n every community that sprang up around here the story 

bout the same. The first thing they did was to hew logs 
and build a little log cabin church. And this log cabin 
church was not only the geographical center of the com- 
munity, it was the social center as well. All of the activities 
of the community centered in it and the philosophy which 
emanated from it controlled their thinking and their habits. 
believed in the philosophy that “I am my brother’s 
keeper.” “The philosophy of the Golden Rule as a day-by- 
day rule of life dominated their lives, their habits, and their 


actions, 


‘They 


Surely I don’t 
today. 


want to sail under any false cclors here 
I certainly don’t pretend that I am a shining ex- 
ample of what a good church member should be. I presume 
I am too much like some of you and perhaps we are all like 
the fellow who was a very prominent businessman in his 
community, and president of the Board of Trustees of his 
church, but who only went to church occasionally. One 
beautiful Easter morning he and the family decided to go 
to church. I suppose the fact that his wife and daughters 
had some new hats may have had something to do with 
that decision, I don’t know. But in any event they decided 
to go to church, and like people who don’t go regularly they 
had sort of forgotten just what time church started. The 
result was they got there a little late and they had to take 
seats right down in the front pew. As the minister came out 
n the pulpit he looked down, and there in the front pew 
as big as life was this distinguished businessman, president 
of the Board of Trustees, and the minister’s heart swelled 
with pride to see him there. And then he looked out over 
the fine audience that had turned out on this beautiful Easter 
morning and his heart swelled with pride again at the 
splendid turnout. Finally it came time for him to make his 
innouncements and he said, “I want all you folks to know 
how much I appreciate this excellent turnout on this beauti- 
ful Easter morning. And | want you to know that I ob- 
serve some people here whom I have not seen recently, and 
lest the opportunity does not present itself again soon, may 
I take this occasion to wish them a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year.” 

All kidding aside, there is more truth to that than many 
of us would like to admit. And, it illustrates the point I 
am getting at. I do not claim that you can measure a per- 
son’s Christianity by the regularity or frequency with which 
he goes to church, but I do say that that sort of thing is 
typical of the direction in which we as a people have been 
drifting. We have gotten some distance from the day when 


organized Christianity motivated our daily habits and our 
daily actions. 

The pioneers of this country were essentially unselfish 
people. Anything that they had belonged to anybody in the 
community who needed it worse than they did. They were 
basically unselfish. They lived up to the idea that they were 
their brother’s keeper. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that today we have 
a basic philosophy of selfishness. We have a philosophy 
which permits most of us to say, “I am going to get mine 
while the getting is good, and to heck with the other fel- 
low.” It seems to me that this basic philosophy of selfish- 
ness has sprung, primarily, from a little too much prosperity. 
You know there is such a thing as too much prosperity. 
Some way or other if an individual becomes too prosperous 
he grows complacent, he grows self-centered, he grows selfish. 
He gets to the point where he thinks he is pretty good and 
he doesn’t need any help or assistance from anybody else. 

What is true of an individual again is true of a people 
and true of a nation. For several decades now in this coun- 
try we have enjoyed unparalleled prosperity. As a result 
we have become self-centered, and complacent, and we are 
just about, I think, to the point where we feel we don’t 
need any help from the Lord or anybody else. 

All you need to do is to walk into any store, any hotel, 
any restaurant, any place of business today to be met by 
gross indifference, to be met in many cases by absolute in- 
solence from the people from whom you have a right to 
expect courtesy and service—and it is not typical of just 
one line of business. It is typical of any place you want to 
go—complacency, selfishness, primarily the feeling that “I 
am going to get mine while the getting is good.” 

This predominating philosophy of selfishness with which 
we are met at every hand today, is the root of most of our 
troubles—personal, national, and international. Take, for 
instance, our national problems of which we have so many. 

You know it used to be when we sent representatives 
down to Washington we said to them, in effect, something 
like this. “We have elected you to represent us in Wash- 
ington because we have confidence in your ability and faith 
in your integrity. Now you go down to Washington and 
do what your conscience tells you is the best thing for the 
entire country.” 

Do we do that today? I don’t need to tell you that we 
do not. In essence we say to those fellows today: “We have 
selected you to represent us in Washington because we be- 
lieve that you can get more for us than anybody else can 
get; and if you expect to go back to Washington in two 
years or in six you had better get plenty.” The result is 
that we have in Washington today groups and blocs and 
cliques and lobbies representing every trade, every craft, 
every profession, every business in the land. It is not “big 
business” entirely, because every trade and every craft and 
every profession has its private lobby in Washington today. 
And what are those lobbies there for? They are there to 
hold a big club over every legislator whom they can possibly 
influence by threat or otherwise, saying to him: “You had 
better vote for the thing that will line the pockets of the 
people that we represent or you won’t get our votes at the 
next election.” 

If you can imagine that we could rid Washington today 
by one fell swoop of all the lobbies and groups and blocs 
and cliques, and once again we would tell our legislators 
to do what they know to be best, I believe you will agree 
that we would solve most of our National problems. Very 
many times we hear someone say “What is the matter with 
those nit-wits down there. Don’t they know any better?” 
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Of course they know better, but they also know what they 
have got to do if they are going to be re-elected. So they 
do what we tell them to. After all we are the ones to 
blame, because we are the first ones to forget entirely if 
our representative does what he thinks is best and it affects 
us adversely. We think only of what he did that affected us, 
and we cut him off, regardless. 

So as I attempt to look in the future and ask myself the 
question, ‘“Are we going to be able to make America strong 
in the days ahead, are we going to be able to hand down 
to our children and to their children the same kind of an 
America that was handed to us?” I am compelled to 
agree that that problem is far more difficult than was the 
problem of making America strong for the days of war. 

After all, the problem of building character, the problem 
of instilling into the boys’ and girls’ minds—yes, into men’s 
and women’s minds, the right philosophy of life, the right 
habits, the right attitudes, the right viewpoints, is a problem 
far more intricate and far more difficult than is the problem 
of building planes and tanks and ships and guns. 

It seems to me that we in America need to recognize that 
no great power has been overthrown by attack from outside 
except that that power decayed from within first, and I 
wonder if we may not perhaps be in danger of that. In any 
event if America is going to be the kind of a country in the 
days to come that she has been in the days past, there is 
going to be some work for you and me to do. 


Perhaps we ought to begin with ourselves. Maybe instead 
of asking the Lord to give us an easy job, we ought to ask 
Him to give us the strength with which to do a hard job. 
Perhaps instead of asking the Lord or our Government to 
solve our problems for us, we ought to ask for the ingenuity 
and the courage to solve those problems for ourselves; and 
perhaps instead of asking that we be given all of the good 
things of life, we should ask that a feeling of responsibility 
be laid on our hearts for those less fortunate than ourselves ; 
and thus by both precept and example teach the young 
people of America that the future of America depends upon 
them, and that the strength of America depends primarily 
upon the character of the people. 

That’s why I like this little poem which says: 

Lord, give me the strength of the pioneer 
And the faith of his hardy soul; 
Provide me with courage to persevere, 
Make me fight till I reach my goal. 
Let weaklings indulge in a sheltered life 
Where they curse when their luck goes bad; 
But fit me for battle with storm and strife; 
Give me brawn like my fathers had. 


I want to be known as a man who wins, 
As a fellow with nerve and pluck, 
Who finishes everything he begins, 
And as one who can whip his luck. 


What Are Our Schools Teaching 


About Business? — 


RESPONSIBILITY LIES WITH THE TAXPAYERS 
By LUCILLE CARDIN CRAIN, Editor, The Educational Reviewer 
Delivered Before the Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Inc. New York, June 12, 1950 


HE little red school house”—red in this case being 

a color and not an ideology—is something which 

many old-fashioned Americans remember affection- 
ately. There were the “three R’s’—readin’, writin’ and 
’rithmetic—to be conquered, of course, but there was also 
ample and understood opportunity to acquire a lot of basic 
knowledge of what it means to be an American. This was 
afforded not only in the history texts, where it came as a 
matter of course, but also in such readers as the famous 
McGuffey series, in the geographies, and in the customary 
and almost religious observance of the national holidays. 
There was ample time in those days to learn about the true 
inwardness of the American system and the sound base for 
American patriotism. True, this left little or no time for 
“Social studies”, for “sociological problems” and the vari- 
ous changes on the word “democracy”. 

We learned, however, as a matter of course, that we were 
an important part of a wide world; and we learned, too, 
that because of what the first Americans and their descend- 
ants accomplished here, people all over the world held as a 
life ambition, which millions of them were able to realize, 
the hope of becoming Americans. These and their children, 
and all of us, cherished friendly relations with all the world, 
and were glad to live under a system which permitted us 
all to carve out our own destinies as individuals, just as 
our great country was able to follow its course of develop- 
ment, without conflict or friction with any other country. 


Nothing in all this could possibly have suggested that the 
time might come when the minds of school children would 
be subjected to influences designed to turn them against the 
basic traditional things in American life; the things which 
their parents had assumed as a matter of course would be 
taught them, as earlier Americans had been taught. 

In recent years the realization that this sort of thing has 
been happening has come to many parents with a sense of 
distinct shock. They had had no reason to doubt the sin- 
cerity and good intentions of their teachers, of their school 
boards, or of the governing boards of the colleges and univer- 
sities. But the revelation which had dawned upon many par- 
ents of children ranging from adolescent to those with their 
first vote behind them is that somewhere in the educational 
process the taken-for-granted sense of patriotism and of 
understanding of our political essentials has been largely 
lost. Suddenly it appears, although the process was not sud- 
den, that young Americans know little or nothing about 
their country’s traditions, ideals and history, that they have 
been convinced that “times have changed”, and that some 
strange, alien “new order’ has become necessary and pre- 
ferable. 

It is not always easy to find out how so startling a change 
has been accomplished, but investigation reveals at least some 
traces of the reason. For example, one intelligent business 
man in the Middle West, hearing some strange doctrines 
from his daughter while a student in one of the supposedly 
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vood Eastern schools, looked into some of the texts she was 
usil He found that the history text was slanted in the 
rection of the revolutionary “new order’, and that the 


on government pleaded for ‘“‘change’, with the idea 
ising greatly the role of the political power over 
itizens. But the economics text, dealing with the things 
a business man he felt he knew most about, shocked 
lim most of all, because in it the role of the enterpriser, 
isiness man, the producer, was minimized and con- 
demned; the American economic system was charged with 
ing created far more problems than it had solved, and 


the conclusion presented as inevitable was in favor of 


? lat as 


hange’’, as the only fashion in which all-wise and all- 

wertul government could remedy things for the good 
of everybody. 

Now, many parents have discovered a similar situation, 


have numerous educators and school officials. But 
of them took action, as did the parent who had 
shocked at the content of his daughter’s college texts. 
lirst, he read those used in the high school of his town, 
ind again he was most critical of the economics text. When 
he discussed the matter with the local school officials, he 
was told that this particular text was not worse than any 
available and that, moreover, there had not been 
1 sound high school economics work published for at least 
ten years. ‘This, it seemed to him began to be his business. He 
looked tor organizations which might be appraising school 
materials; he talked, wrote and traveled, seeking among the 
rroups Whose objectives included the defense of the American 
political and economic systems, some which might be in- 
terested in his quest. But he found none until he looked 
within his own small business organization, which had also 
become alerted to the problem. 

Finally, trial and error deliberations, The 
I-ducational Reviewer came into being. As some of you 
know, it is only a small quarterly which has somewhat 
niraculously survived a full year. The fourth issue, com- 
pleting our first volume, is our current one, dated April 15, 
1950. 1 am delighted to say that the Reviewer has elicited 
all sorts of praise from people of prominence who command 
respect. What it needs particularly at the moment is the 
ictive support of business men such as yourselves in order 
to acquire the wide readership, it must have if it is to be, 
first, effective, and then, successful. 

‘The purpose of the Reviewer is two-fold. It is designed 
to be not only a source of information concerning educa- 
tional materials currently used in schools and colleges, but 
also a tool in the hands of its subscribers who wish to work 
with the school authorities in their own communities. In 
tact, every reader of the Reviewer is urged to “get in on 
the act” by sending in a list of textbooks and other materials 
used in his local school in connection with the subjects 
where the American idea is most likely to be under subtle 


} 
not all 


otners 


atter many 


attack. These are chiefly the “social science” courses, and 
the supplementary reading materials used in connection 
with them. Any interested reader can then check against 


his own list the texts reviewed in the Reviewer, and is 
thus able now and again to note a review that strikes home. 
If then he is moved, as a citizen, a taxpayer and a parent, 
to exercise his right to take action against an objectionable 
item, cither individually or in cooperation with others, the 
Reviewer will have fully performed its dual function. 

Fortunately, there is an increasing concern about the 
situation The Educational Reviewer aims to correct. An 
excellent article in a leading magazine recently put it in 
this vigorous fashion: 


“A careful examination of t! 


curriculum, 


1e books and 


plus interviews with the teachers, of almost any local school 
system in the country, will show that the average student 
graduating from high school has at best only a meager and 
general knowledge of how our system works; and much 
of what he does know is implicitly critical of the funda- 
mentals of free competitive capitalistic enterprise. He will, 
tor instance, know more about parity, subsidies, the TVA 
and social security, than about the functions of stocks and 
bonds, of profit-and-loss factors in the marketing process, 
or of the means whereby enterprises are started and grow.” 

‘“Securocrats”, this author called the victims of present- 
day education. 

All this, of course, is far too generally the case, even 
though it may be due as the article comments, to the fact 
that there never was a generation of youth as confused 
and as insecure as that now coming to maturity. The job 
to be done is to see to it that sounder information is fur- 
nished to these youngsters as they go through school and 
college and enter upon their lives as adult citizens. That 
suggests another thought: How can a business man, an 
employer of these young men and women, view with any- 
thing but misgiving the knowledge that, as future execu- 
tives and increasingly responsible members of his organization, 
so many of them have been and will continue to be indoc- 
trinated with anti-business, anti-capitalist, anti-American 
ideas ? 

Here, for instance are excerpts from a widely used high 
school economic text: “It is a difficult and troublesome 
matter for the average person to have to determine for 
himself the price of a commodity; hence the desirability 
of fixed prices...” 

Here is another: “Good citizens do not consider a fair 
tax an evil thing and as a rule they cooperate with the 
government in tax collections. In this way they are able 
to enjoy the greatest benefits which the government can 
provide for them. Many citizens receive services from the 
government whose costs are far in excess of the amount 
of taxes which they pay. This differs considerably from 
the method used by private business, which usually provides 
commodities or services only for those who pay for them. Un- 
like private industry, the government renders services to 
all who need them and then through taxation raises funds 
to pay for these services.” 

This is intended obviously to put business and business 
men in a selfish light and to make immature minds think of 
the political power as beneficient and all-solicitous of its 
awards. Implied, too, is that only undesirable citizens con- 
sider taxation an evil thing. This text was reviewed in 
our current issue. 


It is not only in the printed word, however, that one 
finds the gun loaded against business and business men. 
In another widely used text, for instance, there is a half 
page photograph of apartment buildings, and the legend 
below the picture reads: 


“Workers’ Homes in Moscow. These apartments are 
part of the vast housing program undertaken by the Soviet 
Government. They are planned to provide air and space 
for healthful living.” 

But do you find in this seventh grade text, a photograph 
of similar apartment projects built in this country by private 
enterprise? You will find none. But there is praise for 
governmental slum clearance projects undertaken by the 
New Deal administration and there is high praise, of course, 
for the various governmental agencies concerned with 
housing. 

Sometimes the attacks against business men, as such, be- 
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come rather personal and most unjust. For instance, this same 
seventh-grade text, in discussing “The Problem of Crime”, 
says—"“Whole gangs engaged in the cowardly practice of 
robbing business men by threatening to destroy their property, 
to beat them or even to murder them.” While the suitability 
of this topic for seventh graders may well be questioned, this 


statement, if left alone, could not be considered too ob- 
jectionable, but it is followed by this: 

“The business men have often paid money to gangs.” 

A rather subtle and frequent reflection on the business 
man, also, is the suggestion that the obvious place for him 
to turn for the solution of his many problems is to govern- 
ment. For instance, there is a large photograph in another 
currently used text showing a business man seeking advice 
on how to start an enterprise of his own and the legend 
adds: 


“His advisor is an expert in one of the many branch 
ofices of the United States Department of Commerce.” 
This same book suggests governmental answers for the 
solution of many business problems. 

Naturally, big business is often under attack as such. 
Another high school economics text we have reviewed 
warns the student that, “In order to hold its position in 
the community, industry must continue to adapt itself to 
economic needs and conditions. It must arrange to adjust 
its prices to a level where the great mass of people will 
benefit.” This is to suggest, of course, that the American 
woman of moderate circumstances is not wearing du Pont 
nylons or cannot afford to shop in an A. & P. It is to 
suggest that typical families do not enjoy automobiles, radios, 
television and other things which would be luxuries under 
any other economic system. 

Now note how favorably socialism is presented in an- 
other text. Say the authors: 

“The Socialists condemn the capitalist system for (1) 
its inefhcient methods leading to economic and human waste, 
(2) its unequal distribution of wealth resulting, they claim, 
in great wealth and luxury for a few and poverty and hard- 
ship for the many. _The major aim of the Socialists is to 
substitute for the capitalist system ‘a ‘collective (public or 
government) ownership and democratic management of the 
socially necessary means of production and distribution’.” 
“In other words”, continue the authors, “as the platform 
of 1912 demanded, certain basic businesses, such as railroads, 
telephones, fuel and power, and essential industries (big 
business), should be owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. Likewise the chief distributing agencies, the stock- 
yards, grain elevators, and storage warehouses should also 
be owned by the government.” Is this getting close to 
home? And one of the co-authors of this text is a professor 
of economics at a well-known Massachusetts girls’ college. 

The authors continue: 

“Such basic economic uprooting would”, the Socialists 
assert, “eliminate the dependence ot the masses upon the 
owning few and bring an end to ‘wage slavery’, for the 
government would conduct production of basic commodities 
for the use of society rather than for profit.” By such 
control, they further claim that the planless, unscientific 
overproduction and consequent unemployment resulting from 
capitalism would be eliminated.” 

There is more along this line in this particular passage, 
but I would add only the concluding sentences: “This in 
brief is the economic doctrine of the Socialists. We have 


seen what their political and social demands were in 1912 
and that some of their earlier plans were taken over by 
the Progressives, thus illustrating that in history a radical 





position may be in a generation or less accepted by society 
at large.” 

In other words, as the title of a startling pamphlet pub- 
lished a few years ago had it, “The revolution was!” How 
foolish of us to try to stem its tide! 

A great deal of the slanted material in these school texts, 
however, is not quite as flagrant as the passages 1 have 
quoted here would suggest. Our reviewers, in tact, report 
that propaganda is becoming better known and more feared. 
In fact, the technique is now so subtle that a contributor to 
that invaluable weekly news commentary, Human Events, 
said in a recent issue: “Now the Communist author has 
to be more conventional in subject and tone than it he 
wrote for a children’s magazine under strict conservative 
management.” 

All of this is not to say, however, that the work of the 
Reviewer does not have its compensations and encourage- 
ments. | am sure it will cheer this audience, particularly, 
to know that in the short life of the Reviewer it has al- 
ready gathered about it a number of young people who 
have somehow miraculously escaped the collectivist indoc- 
trination to which they, with their classmates, were exposed. 
One of them, a twenty-one year old junior at a large east- 
ern university, had the courage to challenge the head of 
the department of economics on the basis of our review of 
a highly objectionable economics text, which he had been 
forced to use in this freshman year. So heartened was he 
in learning of the Reviewer that, in accepting the proposal 
to state his ideas for it, he refused my suggestion of writing 
his piece anonymously, saying that he felt proud and honored 
to sign his name; and he wrote for us the significant and 
touching piece which graces the first page of our fourth 
issue. If any of you have not seen this statement, I hope 
you will secure a copy before leaving New York. 

Another young Reviewer friend is doing graduate work 
in mathematics at another eastern university, but, he too, 
is concerned with current political trends. I know you 
will be interested in some of his comments, after a visit 
to the Reviewer office, on some Soviet propaganda which 


a colleague had translated from the original Russian. He 
wrote me: 
“What ridiculous vanity! What strange, new mental 


disease do Stalin & Company have? Oh .. . perhaps not 
strange and new. But just strangely and newly established 
and contagious. There is no actual hot, hell-fire that con- 
sumes a man when he tells a lie and ignores the truth, or 
even when he tries to ‘live on bread alone’. It appears 
to me that humanity CAN survive ‘without a soul’, so to 
speak. Hence the low existence to which some would drag 
us is not an impossible form. Heaven kindly forbid it, 
though. Just think, no more rolling coasters, motorcycles, 
convertibles, swimming pools, canoe rides, free air (to 
breathe), surf-riding, sailing, story-reading, families and 
kids, circuses. Worldly things these, yes, but they all have 
the flavor of liberty. REGIMENTATION ? Phooey.” 

Thus my young Reviewer friend. 

You may be sure, also, that as these young recruits come 
to light, 1 waste no time in getting them acquainted with 
one another, and it would hearten every one of you to sit 
in at one of their sessions discussing these issues that concern 
us all so much. 

There is one interesting common denominator among them, 
which is that not one of them plans to go into business. 
They want instead to go into politics with the idea of trying 
to undo the harm that has been done to our political struc- 
ture. This is not to say that there are no sound-thinking 
future managers of business now being educated. But | 
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uggest that you, as owners and managers of business 


rprises, contemplate the possibility of your businesses in 

the future being run by young men who have been indoc- 

¢rinated 
TL.it¢ 


d against the system under which these enterprises 
yrown and prospered. I can hear some of you ask: 


“Js she trying to scare us?” ‘The answer is yes, and not 
5 a Sele 
1 littie. 
What to do about all this? There is everything to do 
bout it by each one of you here in your own community. 


Most of you pay substantial business and personal taxes in 
your own locality, part of which goes to the support of the 
local schools. How long is it since any of you has bothered 

read a textbook on economics, history, geography, that 
odd thing called “social science”, and yes, even ordinary 
readers, which your children have brought home? Suppose 
those of you who have not done this make it a point to 
lo so soon. In fact, you may uncover an all but unbeliev- 

le situation in your home community which I have learned 
exists in some parts of the country—the children are not 
illowed any longer to bring their textbooks home! 

Another thing to do, as suggested earlier, is to obtain a 
st of the texts and particularly the “social science” texts 
ind supplementary reading materials which your taxes pay 
for; check them against each issue of The Educational Re- 
viewer as it comes out, and see if you agree with its find- 
ings. If you approve of some of its criticism, then, as a 
citizen, taxpayer, parent and future employer of the gen- 
eration now being educated, you have not only a right but 
a duty to see to it that the objectionable materials are re- 
placed with sound ones. Can you think of a more ridiculous 
spectacle than that of your capitalistic taxes supporting 
teaching which is undermining the capitalistic system ? Teach- 
ing which is attempting to substitute a system which would 
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destroy not only our material standards but our spiritual 
values as well? 

Above all, don’t be frightened or hushed by the wagging 
finger and lifted eyebrow which accompany the remark: 
“Times have changed and we must change with them.” 
Or cries of “infringement of academic freedom.” As a 
prominent American said last week, commenting on academic 
freedom in a commencement address, ““We refuse to sur- 
render the right of self-preservation.”” Bear in mind also 
that you will find many good teachers defending the posi- 
tion which the Reviewer is taking. An Indiana subscriber 
reports the observation of a teacher to him that “Textbooks 
generally have been heavily slanted to the welfare state 
and New Dealism for all the past twenty years and only 
the good sense of a lot of well-grounded teachers has mini- 
mized the damage.” 

Another teacher who has cooperated most hearteningly 
with the Reviewer says of this trend that in it the fruits 
of education and experience are lost; that the individual 
suffers a loss of personality; that he tends to act and to feel 
something less than ordinary responsibility for his actions. 
And she adds: “Of such are the faceless men we see appear- 
ing more and more in our cartoons and pictures of regi- 
mented mass meetings and parades. We shall see more of 
them”, she concludes, “even here in our country in real 
life, if all the signs do not deceive, unless we challenge those 
textbook writers who uphold the collectivist authors and 
interpretations. The students may not always grasp the 
significance of this trend but many teachers do and are 
alarmed.” 

And, I add, if the teachers are alarmed, citizens, tax- 
payers and parents should certainly be, if only because the 
responsibility primarily lies with them. | 


Individual Integrity 


THE NEVER-ENDING QUEST FOR TRUE HUMAN VALUES 
By HAROLD R. MEDINA, Judge, U. 8. District Court, Southern District of N.Y. 
Delivered at the Columbia University Alumni Federation Luncheon New York, N. Y., June 8, 1950 


‘Tl IS a real joy to me to have the privilege of briefly 
addressing the alumni body of Columbia here today. 
every part of this campus brings back cheerful memories ; 

id I never cease to think of ways in which I can repay my 

reat debt to Columbia. The happiest days of my life were 

pent here as a student and as a teacher; days when lasting 
friendships were formed; days when my ideals and my sense 
of values began to firm up and become a permanent part 
of myself. My little family practically grew up here, when 
we lived around the corner at 90 Morningside Drive, and 
one of my pleasantest memories is of my Eth watching over 

ir two babies on the north campus alongside of 120th 
Street; and in my mind’s eye I can now see those little boys 
running around and around inside the fountains in front 
of Alma Mater. 

l have tried to hit upon a subject of general importance 
while at the same time having some significance in connec- 
tion with university training, especially the kind of uni- 
versity training one gets at Columbia. And so I selected 
the title of “The Humanities and Individual Integrity.” It 
seems to me that what this troubled world of ours most 
needs now and always is individual integrity; and it may 
be profitable to beat about the subject a bit in the hope 
that something may come of it. This approach on the bias 


was the delight of my heart in my days of teaching in the 
Law School. 

How strange it is that young men and young women in 
substantial numbers now graduate from our colleges with- 
out any formal training whatever in Latin. The glee clubs 
sing integer vitae scelerisque purus and so on and many of 
those who join in that glorious chant have never gone 
through the agony of looking up that word “integer” again 
and again, trying to find some dictionary equivalent in 
English, which would round out the sense and unlock 
Horace’s meaning: But it is a very important word and its 
basic meaning, as I need not remind this distinguished 
gathering, is having the quality of wholeness, completeness, 
entireness. And is it not a primary function of this great 
university to train those who enroll as its students to be- 
come men whose minds and whose characters shall have 
that precious quality of wholeness, which is the hall mark 
of sound training in the liberal arts! 

Let me dwell on this thought for a moment. Can a man 
truly be said to have this quality of wholeness or complete- 
ness unless he is filled with curiosity to seek out the truth, 
however it be veiled from his view and despite the difficulties 
which lie by the way? Or unless his mind is so well dis- 
ciplined as to eliminate bias and prejudice, intolerance and 
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those emotional disturbances which becloud issues and lead 
one to false conclusions based on faulty premises? Or unless 
he has a true sense of moral values and needs no policeman 
to remind him of the difference between right and wrong? 
Or unless he knows the meaning of responsibility and has 
some appreciation of his duties to his fellow men? I need 
not try to complete the enumeration. 

Now for step two. One of my favorite authors is Carlyle. 
How baffled | was when I first read Sartor Resartus. What 
on earth was the man getting at; and why all this fussing 
about words! Doubtless we may all learn a great variety of 
things from the writings of any of the literary giants of 
the past. One of the things he taught me was the relation- 
ship between words and men; not just a few men but the 
whole of humanity in its struggle for a better, fuller life. 
I remembered having studied in Vergil and Ovid about 
that figure of speech known as metonymy, where the word 
for the effect was used to denote the cause and vice versa 
or where Vulcan was the word used for fire and so on. And 
I suddenly realized that the whole history of mankind was 
hidden away in the development of language, or words 
and the new and varied meanings which men gave to them, 
which have expanded their meaning far beyond the simple 
and single one they had at the start. For example, those of 
us brought up in the old tradition, with many years of 
Greek as well as Latin, will scarcely forget the admonition 
always to get the simple, original meaning first and then 
choose from the dictionary or out of our own heads the 
derived meaning which fitted best into the context. 

Well, let’s get back to integrity. Just as integer is the 
adjective denoting wholeness, completeness, entireness, so 
we find the substantive integritas, our word integrity, by 
this process of metonymy came to denote the effects or 
attributes of this selfsame wholeness, which turn out to be 
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uprightness, honesty and sincerity. And yet how easy it 1s 
to forget that the virtue of integrity is merely the effect, the 


inevitable consequence of this very element of wholeness 
about which I was speaking a moment ago. It is simply not 
in the cards for one really to be a person of integrity unless 
he has a passion for truth and zeal in its pursuit despite 
all obstacles, or unless he is free from bias and intolerance 
and has a true sense of moral values, together with a sense 
of responsibility and some notion of his obligations to 
others. No wonder that this great university strives mightily 
to develop and nurture these qualities. And is it not clear 
that our salvation in these challenging times depends upon 
this very integrity. It is not enough that a man keeps his 
hand out of his neighbor’s pocket and obeys the rest of the 
ten commandments, 

I would pause at this point and have you check what 
I have said against your own idea of what the humanities 
teach and what the humanist professes. The task of the 
humanist is a never ending quest for true human values and 
one of the significant trends of our time is the increasing 
emphasis placed upon the study of the liberal arts. 

Now for step three. A word about the individual. You 
will recall that my subject is “The Humanities and Indivi- 
dual Integrity.” Our university is a great corporate body; 
but, happily for us, it deals solely with individuals. The 
humanist scorns the notion of a corporate self. Nor is 
America a place for blind obedience to a corporate state. 

Integrity means nothing in the mass. It is necessarily 
and by definition a personal, individual thing. We must each 
do our bit as separate, identifiable, particular persons. But 
if great numbers of us bend every effort to teach those in 
our charge the human values implicit in this concept of 
individual integrity and the rest do their utmost to put 
such teaching into effect in their own lives, there need be no 
fear for what the future holds in store. 


Simple 


FIND THE COURAGE TO MAXIMIZE YOUR LIVES 
By CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER, Actress and Author 
Delivered at Commencement, Mills College, Oakland, Calif., June 4, 1950 


HAT I should have been selected to make the Com- 

mencement speech here today I take as an indication 

of the broad liberalism of Mills. For I can think of 
no one less equipped to address the graduating class of one 
of the country’s most distinguished colleges. I can assure you 
it’s as incongruous as it would be if Professor Einstein were 
selected to address the graduating class of the Powers model 
or the Dubarry Success Schools. 1 doubt it any young 
woman of this University ever approached a tough assign- 
ment with more trepidation than this not so young woman 
is experiencing over this assignment. For a commencement 
address is a tough assignment for the most experienced of 
speakers. But when the speaker is not experienced, when she 
is not even a speaker, you can, if you'll put yourselves in her 
quaking shoes, imagine her state of mind. I find myself ex- 
periencing the familiar panic of that recurrent nightmare 
peculiar to actors in which a ghoulish bevy of directors and 
fellow players are bustling one onto a strange stage shouting 
“Hurry! Hurry! You’re late!” And one has no idea of 
what one’s part is, or for that matter what the play is: And 
one arrives before the audience completely speechless and, 





often as not, completely naked. Things are not quite that 
crucial for I do seem able to speak and I do appear to be 
clad. ... And in this impressive costume with which your 
costume department has so kindly furnished me. Forgive 
such theatrical terminology, but an academic gown for me is 
a costume and a contributing factor to my platform fright 
is the realization that I have little right to wear it. For I 
never graduated from any college... and that toughens the 
toughness of the assignment. 

I’ve been trying to brace myself up by recalling the fact 
that in my day... that day on which I did not graduate... 
students didn’t listen any too attentively to commencement 
addresses. But this is a different type of day and students, 
thank heavens, are a very different type of student . . . which, 
in a sense, is a different type of comfort. 

What on earth can an ordinary, academically half-baked 
actress say to a group of (I’m sure) extraordinary graduates, 
baked to a turn and fresh from the ovens of learning? What 
does anyone say on these occasions? It is a temptation to 
fall back on the commencement day cliches, those observa- 
tions about the threshold of life and the conventional con- 
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ons to the generation ‘Who are About to go Forth 
Into the World.” And then, one gives a sober thought to 
that world and wonders if any member of this generation is 
congratulated upon being “About to go Forth Into 
lt.’ Certainly the generations that went forth ahead of you 
ade it much of a world for you. As a member of 
{ those preceding generations, | feel very humble, very 
pologetic. I feel that it is you who should be addressing us. 
\lthough it would probably do no good, as an older genera- 
n unregenerate one, too set in its ways and mistakes 
redemption. You'd be wasting your energy. And you 
ist not waste an ounce... or is it an erg of that energy 
especially now while it is fresh and unjaded and you 
wre still aware of how it should be expended. That energy 
can so easily and so quickly become mechanical or forced, and 
| tuo many of us eventually let it peter out, as being not 
worth the effort. 
lt is so easy for an older person to hand out advice which 
me hasn't taken oneself... s0 easy to say what not to be 
ind what not to do. And so difficult to say what to be and 
ow to go about being it. I can offer no practical procedure. 
{can only offer a suggestion. A suggestion that for a mo- 
inent you project yourselves forward to what to you will 
een an astronomically distant date . .. the date of your 
5th reunion. To which undoubtedly each of you will come 
flocking with enthusiasm, a few minor infirmities and per- 
haps a fitteen-year-old daughter whom you're entering here 
ind who, although she loves you dearly is quite mortified by 
vou most of the time. It takes a certain brash courage to 
idmit that my class at college (that class with which I did 
not graduate) recently held its 25th reunion. I was unable 


_to attend it, but I listened with keen interest to a friend’s 


description of our former classmates and of the persons they 
liad become, after twenty-five years. No need for me to cite 
the examples as awful warnings. There was the person like 
the character in the play “Craig’s Wife” whose house and 
ts keeping had become a psychotic obsession . . . to whom 
in overturned ashtray on the carpet appeared more disastrous 
than an overthrown government in Europe. There was the 
high-pressure career girl, smartly “up” on “things” .. . 
such as psycho-analysis, canasta, the gown collection of 
Christian Dior and the poetry collection of T. S. Eliot. 
‘There was that suburban goddess of fertility, the professional 
mother, a wealth of gratuitous information regarding P.T.A., 
headmasters of prep schools, diapers, child psychology and 
prizes for flower arrangements. There was that tragic figure 

the former glamor girl . . . “Prom Trotter’ she was 
called in my day of blonde-preferring gentlemen . . . grown 
raddled and haggard in hysterical attempts to cling onto a 
vouth which she really never had... still trying to look 
like Mary Miles Winger. There was that awesome female, 
the great American Club Woman, whose hand, frustrated at 
rocking the cradle finds strident outlet in knocking the gavel. 
There was the ultra-precious highbrow, whose rarefied mind 
wits an enamel treasure-casket of gems of exquisitely rare 
information, secure in her ivory tower quite unaware 
that ivory towers are part of the rubble of our times. There 
was the successful wife of the successful business man, expert 
it giving the right parties for the right people, the staunch 
matron of fashionable doctors who give her fashionable shots 
of fashionable vitamins. You know. these tvpes . . . these 
too busy being busy to live. Or, as Yeats 
put it, “So busy whether at work or play that all is forgotten 
but the momentary air.”” You have seen them among the 
older veneration, you can see them in embryo among your 
wn. But fortunately you can see also another sort of per- 
son... the woman who has not constricted herself to being 
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a type... who belongs to no generation because she is quite 
ageless. She is younger now than she was 25 years ago, than 
you are today ... for her growing up has been a growing 
young, her maturity a process of renaissance, a mental and 
spiritual growth, nurtured by perception and awareness. She 
is that enviable person who, to borrow the words of Lord 
Tweedsmuir in regard to Arthur Balfour . . . who knows 
“How to maximize life.” To maximize one’s life . . . that’s 
rather a wonderful phrase . . . the sort of phrase one could 
wish would catcn in one’s suliconscious instead of the usual 
crazy jungles or those tunes that go “round and round.” To 
Maximize One’s Life strikes me as being one of the best 
objectives we might set ourselves. It is a highly individual 
objective and we must each go about its attainment accord- 
ing to our individual lights, and I need not point out, that 
those lights radiate from the inner and individual vision. 

Each of us at some time has known that inner and indi- 
vidual vision. Each of us has had the choice of whether to 
keep that vision clear and alive or whether to let it fade and 
vanish. Perhaps man’s most wonderful and terrible respon- 
siblity is the responsibility of vision and choice. To make the 
choice of pursuing that vision and to maintain that pursuit 
is no easy matter. At times it seems to take on the hopeless 
unreality of the pursuit of a mirage. And yet that mirage is 
probably our only reality in these horrifying times when the 
splitting atom has disproved the surety of matter or the con- 
tinuation of life. A good nebulous vision would surely be 
a much snugger refuge than the super-fortified bomb shelter 
of Colonel McCormick. It is about the only thing on which 
we can count in this sorry world . . . and if more people 
counted on it, the world would be a lot less sorry. We can’t 
count on present day civilization. It would be comforting to 
believe that we might count on our fellow man. But man 
under the brutal exigencies of the times can be sadly lacking 
in fellowship. Some of you, and you are indeed fortunate, 
can count on the solaces of an accepted religion, but faith in 
a conventionally established faith can wobble and some times 
vanish for good . .. and what is there to take its place? 
There is the vision . . . and our choice to follow it. And 
maybe that isn’t too bad a religion in itself. 

For the vision is always there. It is fleeting, to be sure, as 
fleeting as the shimmering maiden described by William Blake. 
Its aspect is forever changing. It must change as our per- 
ceptions change, as experience shifts and refines our aware- 
nesses. And the irony of dedicating ourselves to the pursuit 
of this vision is that we never do attain it . . . which is the 
divine irritant, that goads us into constant observation, that 
makes life possible. 

This vision of our private ideal, this lightening-flash pic- 
ture of our innate endowments creates the same impact which 
stirs and goads the artist. Perhaps it should be spoken of 
purely in terms of art; because living is the greatest of the 
arts and all artists are not to be found purely within the 
confines of the plastic, the fine or the liberal arts. For all 
the number of the future distinguished among you... the 
painters, actresses, musicians, writers to be, there will also 
be a number of the quite undistinguished, whose occupation 
the next census will list as mere “housewife,” but who in 
their way are true artists. They have chosen the way of 
awareness, the way of the vision, the way of the artist. 

It takes courage to make that choice and to continue in it, 
for the way'of the artist is hard... filled with disappoint- 
ment, with more heartbreak than reward, more discipline 
than delight. The outcome of the original compulsion can 
so easily fall into apathy, particularly if one depends for its 
continuance upon that nebulous prospect, the recurrent mo- 
ments of inspiration. You know as well as I do that inspira- 
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tion is not to be counted upon. It comes through no volun- 
tary summons. It comes, when it comes at all, of its own 
accord, often after days, weeks, months of plugging work, 
of technical labor. Every pursuer of art must enter his or 
her own relentless school of technique. It is an exacting 
school which grants no holidays but continues always until 
death hands out the diplomas. In it one acquires the hard 
education of self-searching, education in the courage to be 
constantly taking apart and reassembling, to be constantly 
perfecting even when knowing that perfection will never 
be reached. The sort of courage which prompted Renoir 
when he was well in his forties to go back to elementary art 
class in order to improve his drawing . . . or the French 
actor Talbot at the age of 80 to ask the critic Paul Menter 
to come see his performance of L’dvare ...a part he must 
have played a thousand times: ‘““Come see me play L’dvare,” 
he wrote “Je fais des progres . . . I’m improving.” Para- 
doxically that sort of searching of the self is the only way 
in which we succeed in losing the self. This inexorable 
school is a sort of never ceasing production line from which 
the true artist can never take time off to be impressed by 
the results of production. To be impressed or depressed by 
results is the easiest of distractions. There are many dis- 
tractions. Public opinion is the strongest, dangerous when 
its over favorable, brutal when it is not, when we have the 
bitter experience of realizing that people fail to understand 
what we are trying to convey. That opinion which to be 
sure can at times be helpful, must never for an instant swerve 
us from what we know in our hearts we are trying to con- 
vey. For honesty is the great requisite of art. If we remain 
honest with ourselves, art, which is always there, never lets 
us down. We can only let ourselves down. And when we 
do, we let ourselves into our own individual hell. In this 
distressing regional connection, let me read you these some- 
what terrifying words spoken by Gian-Carlo Menotti at a 
town hall lecture last March: 

“Hell begins on the day when God grants us a clear vision 
of all that we might have achieved, of all the gifts which 
we have wasted, of all that we might have done which we 


did not do. 


“The poet shall forever scream the poems which he never 


wrote; the painter will be forever obsessed by visions of 
the pictures which he did not paint; the musician will strive 
in vain to remember the sounds which he failed to set down 
on paper. 

“There are few artists whom I can imagine resting in 
heavenly peace: Leonardo, Michelangelo, Goethe, and a few 
minor artists who have merited that peace. But, for the 
weak, the lazy, the damned—their torture shall be the more 
horrible in proportion to the greatness of the genius they 
have wasted. . 

“For me the conception of Hell lies in two words: Too 
late.” 

Well, for you, it is anything but “‘too late.” Each of you 
today has received the impressively engraved skin ot a dead 
sheep, which, according to popular opinion indicates that 
you have also received an education. And that is certainly 
one of our bigger and better fallacies, because surely each 
young woman graduating today must be excitingly aware 
that her education is only just beginning. Her higher edu- 
cation is her own individual university of which she is dean, 
president, student body and janitor. You who are about to 
go forth into the world ... there! I knew that cliche would 
come out sooner or later. Well, you are going forth into the 
world. And it’s not a pretty world. It’s a world of dread- 
ful uncertainty. But that very uncertainty of the world 
can give you your own certainties. And when it does, you 
will know them for your certainties. They will be clear and 
simple. They may even seem prosaic. But | beg of you to 
keep them so... to have the courage of your platitudes. 
Because life is simple. The vision is simple and to follow 
it is our certainty. You will know times of misgiving, you 
may in yourselves never find complete security but you can 
always find courage . . . the courage to live by your lights, 
the courage to maximize your lives. 

Elie Faure has said that “‘art is the appeal to the instinct 
of communion in men.” Each of you is a potential artist 
who by making life an art will make it better for yourself 
and so better for your fellow man. ‘To make it so, you will 
need your certainties, which are all you can count upon... 
your honesty, your integrity, your courage and . .. your vision. 
God speed you one and all. 


Failure of the Colleges to Truly Educate 


DISORIENTED INDIVIDUALS, THE RAW MATERIAL OF MASS BETRAYAL MOVEMENTS 
By ARTHUR P. COLEMAN, President, Alliance College 
Inaugural Address, Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, June 4, 1950 


UDGE GUNTHER, Members of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Alliance College, President Rozmarek and 
Officials of the Polish National Alliance, Members of 

the Clergy, Honored Guests, and Friends, it is in a spirit of 
reverence and humility that I accept the honor which has 
been conferred upon me, and in a spirit of dedication that I 
assume the office of President of Alliance College, to which 
I have been elevated. 

Three score and ten years ago, the precise length of a 
man’s traditional life-span, a candle was set alight on our 
shores, and a seed was planted. On a day seventy years ago, 
in a dim, far-off time which hardly one of us here can re- 
member, a band of pioneers gathered together, to light a 
candle and to plant a seed. 


Newcomers to our country, these pioneers had been driven 


to high adventure and gigantic risk by a motive identical in 
kind and degree with that which had impelled the Pilgrim 
Fathers in an earlier century to match their courage against 
a great ocean and a wilderness land. The motive was hatred 
of tyranny. 

The men of whom I speak were Polish. The Pilgrim 
Fathers, the spiritual ancestors of these, were English. The 
race was different, but the ideal was the same, and the im- 
pelling motive, the vision, was the same. 

The pioneers of seventy years ago were the men and 
women who founded the Polish National Alliance. I have 
said that they lighted a candle, and planted a seed. ‘This is 
true. The founders of this association, to whom we look 
back today, and to whom we owe this College, were men 
and women impelled not only by economic motives, and 
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he instinct of self-preservation, but by these and by 
something higher. Viewing them in perspective, I see these 
founders inspired by the very ideal, and lured by the very 
vision, which beckoned onward the earliest Founding Fathers 
of our country in all their heroic enterprises. Both believed 
—the pioneers of English and Polish race equally—and 
staked their lives and fortunes on the belief, that man is 
educable; that if given full opportunity for the develop- 
ment of his threefold nature, man will repudiate the ignoble 
and the base, and turn, by virtue of his very being as a man 
toward the noble and the good. 


by 


| 


The first generation of our country’s Founding Fathers 
caused their dream to become flesh in the colleges and uni- 
versities which they founded near where they lived, on the 
eastern seaboard. You know these well. Many of you have 
sons studying in them now: Harvard, organized in 1636; 
William and Mary, founded in 1693; Yale, which had its 
earliest beginnings in the little town of Killingworth in 
1701; and so on. ‘The same with the generations that fol- 
lowed, and ultimately with the Poles of seventy years ago: 
the founders of the Polish National Alliance. All in turn 
saw their dream, their vision, their highest aspirations and 
most ardent yearnings, embodied ultimately in an institution 
of learning. 

Seventy years ago a candle was lighted, and a seed planted. 
The seed has borne visible fruit here in this College. As to 
the candle: does its flame still send forth radiance? Does 
it still glow? To go further: can we, by working together 
here at Alliance, keep it aglow for all future? 

The colleges, we are told, are in a bad way. You can 
hardly pick up a paper or a magazine, or step into a book- 
store without having new testimony to this doleful truth 
drilled into your consciousness. One critic, whose book 
Campus versus Classroom’ 1 recommend heartily to your 
attention, tells us that the campus does a fine job of educa- 
tion, bringing out all sorts of hidden talents in our young 
people, and providing valuable training in human relation- 
ships. Unfortunately, he adds, this work of education-by- 
campus is accomplished at the expense of the classroom, 
which does not have a chance in competition with the beauty 
contests, club festivities, and political tugs-of-war that make 
the campus irresistibly alluring twenty-four hours a day. 

Another® points out that our colleges, while failing only 
a little in their job of educating our young men, are failing 
gigantically, even criminally, in so far as our young women 
are concerned. If you don’t agree that this is true: just 
look at the divorce rate among the educated. Woman is 
the traditional guardian of home and hearth, the stabilizing 
partner in the venture of marriage. If, as we see her doing, 
she lightly barters away this birthright for a mythical “free- 
dom,” she has learned nothing at all of value in college. 
Part of the blame for the sad state of our educated women 
today lies at the door of the colleges, which have proved 
incapable of altering in the slightest degree the disintegrating 
trend. 

Again, it is argued, look at our girls when they achieve 
what should be maturity; are they genuinely mature? Have 
their lives been so enriched by the experience of college as 
to render them adult in mind and heart, when, as inevitably 
happens, they face adulthood of years? The question an- 
swers itself: unhappily in the negative. 

Another thing: what about students, especially in the 
small, privately supported colleges? What about students, 
where are they to come from now that the veteran influx 


1 Burges Johnson, op. cit., New York, 1946 


2 Lynn White, Jr., Educating our Daughters, New York, 1950 





is all but liquidated? Where is the replacement for this 
enormous body to come from? Money is not spread around 
equably in our population. There exists, to be sure, a 
mammoth potential of students, a reservoir inexhaustible 
indeed, which if it could be drawn upon to the full would 
stock and re-stock our colleges in the same full measure as 
the veterans have done. But the great majority of those 
making up this potential do not have the money for four, 
or even for two, years of college. Much as ever they can 
be spared from productive labor long enough to get through 
high school. 

Still a further plague. “In the future,” they tell us, “... 
it may frequently NOT PAY to be educated.”* Hitherto 
in the United States, the opposite has been true. Education 
has ALWAY PAID, paid in dollars and cents. But not 
much longer, and in some areas of life, already not now. 
As a nation we are changing, becoming more like Europe, 
where from time immemorial there has been what is known 
as an “over-supply of the educated.’”’ Of course there can 
never really be such a thing as an over-supply of truly 
educated people, but there can be, and there is rapidly 
coming to be, an over-abundance of the so-called educated: 
of young people who have gone to college for social and 
especially for financial reasons. These, we are warned, are 
doomed in our generation to disappointment. In the future, 
we are told, the B.A. degree is not going to be a magic key 
to riches. In the future there are going to be masses of 
people holding the B.A. degree who will have to work with 
their hands. As a nation we are going to have to get used 
to the idea that college is no longer a device for boosting 
us up the ladder of wealth. 

One thing more. If, we are told, the proposed federal 
aid to education becomes a reality, and if, through this, the 
huge veteran population in our colleges recently should be 
replaced by a correspondingly huge influx from the civilian 
population, if, instead of having to worry, as I have said, 
about where our students are coming from, we have to worry 
about how to take care of the applicants beyond number who 
come pounding on our doors, then we shall have a problem 
on our hands that is truly grave. For among those seeking 
higher education under federal subsidy there will be a large 
percentage of young people totally unready for higher edu- 
cation, unprepared either by innate ability or familv disci- 
pline and tradition to handle and profit by formal education 
beyond the high school. 

To a young person prepared to take advantage of and to 
assimilate the riches of mind and spirit which a college has 
to offer, education means adjustment and orientation. But 
to one unprepared, to one coming from a hand civilization, 
unless proper guidance is available, too often education 
means the very opposite: disorientation, divorce from the 
family tradition, a tearing up of roots, tragedy. Ultimately, 
and in the large, it means the creation within our society 
of a mass of souls that can be described only as “the dis- 
possessed.”’ Such a body of lost and disoriented individuals is 
the very raw material of which the MASS BETRAYAL 
MOVEMENTS of our century have been compounded. In 
the German Fascist movement, we are told, “the ratio of 
intellectuals, from college students to writers and high gov- 
ernment officials (all so-called educated people) was far 
above the corresponding proportion in the whole popula- 
tion.’”* With Communism the same: the glib, superficially 


3 Seymour Harris, The Market for College Graduates, Cam- 
bridge, 1949, p. 17. 


* E. M. Doblin and C. Pohly, “The Social Composition of the 
Nazi Leadership,” American Journal of Sociology, July 1945, 45-47. 
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“educated” young person is meat for the Communist seducer. 
When faced with the temptation of totalitarian ideas, the 
young man or woman who has, as we say, “gone to college” 
often proves singularly gullible and childish. College, to 
him, has meant only disillusion, and a tragic disruption of 
his sense of values. 

There you have in outline, my friends, some of the dark 
aspects of our times as they affect our colleges. These are 
genuine problems, indicative of real trenas, and you, as 
educators yourselves, as parents, or as men and women re- 
sponsible for the future of Alliance College, are bound to 
give thought to them. 

You especially, who are descendants, either by blood or 
spiritually, of the pioneers who lighted the candle and 
planted the seed seventy years ago, you especially should give 
attention to the problems I have indicated, viewing them in 
relation to Alliance College. For on you, and on myself 
working in close harmony with you, depends the success of 
Alliance College in meeting the challenge as I have analyzed 
it. Can we meet this challenge? Can we neutralize the 
dangers? Can we keep the seed planted seventy years ago 
bringing forth ever finer fruit? Can we keep the flame of 
that tiny candle radiant still in these uncertain days, and 
soul-inspiring forever? 

I believe we can, and the more so for our being small. 

Today the great hope for the future of our young people 
lies in the small college. Size, of course, has nothing to do 
with achievement, as the 1949 Who's Who in America 
clearly demonstrates. There we find proportionately three 
times as many graduates of small colleges listed, as alumni 
of the larger colleges. Graduates of Alliance College, far 
from being apologetic about the size of their college, may 
well count its smallness as their greatest pride. 

I have just come from one of the largest universities in 
the country, from a campus boasting this year no less than 
14,000 students. Within my own department it was possible 
to build a warm and friendly student-faculty relationship, 
because we taught, each of us, only about seventy students. 
But in the University as a whole there was prevalent an 
indescribably poignant sense of loneliness and frustration. 
One could go to a student play, or a concert, and in an 
audience of thousands recognize not a single face, faculty or 
student. Out of the 14,000 only about 4,000 at the most 
ever take part in student elections. So few graduating seniors 
care enough about their class or the university that the 
ceremony, which should be a grand and moving climax to 
four full and wonderful years, is annually a let-down and a 
disappointment. What a contrast to the relationships exist- 
ing in a small college! I do not have to describe the con- 
trast: you know, many from experience, what I mean. Let 
us be proud, then, that we are a small college, and turn 
our small size to what it truly is: a positive endowment, 
perhaps our greatest of all assets. 

Our greatest asset, because the real, the essential problem 
of our colleges today is spiritual in nature, and has to do 
with the cultivation of the human soul. 


. .. by the soul 
Only, the nations shall be great and free,° 


wrote Wordsworth. And conversely, by the soul’s decay, 
nations have fallen: we have seen them fall with our own 
eyes, seen them go down to destruction, because of the soul’s 
failure. 

It is an age of science, to be sure, but science, uncon- 
trolled by spirit, creates a Frankenstein civilization, a 





5 “Near Dover, September, 1802.” 


monster world. This truth is well known to the men re- 
sponsible for the training of our future scientists. Recently, 
Dr. Killian, President of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was quoted as having said, 

Engineers, scientists, and other technically trained men 
in this atomic age should have a solid grasp of the 
humanities.® 
This is to say that they should, be grounded well in the 

subjects that enrich the soul. For the realization of that 
“whole man” who is the only sure bulwark against spiritual 
degradation and decay, whatever his country and age, hand 
and mind must receive their full and proper training, but 
the soul must not be neglected. The spirit must at the same 
be correspondingly enriched. Otherwise, the nation will 
cease, as Wordsworth’s warning implies, to be either great 
or free. 

Here at Alliance we are peculiarly fitted to perform this 
three-fold function of education. Alliance is built on a 
strong foundation of excellent technical training, as I learned 
in New Jersey last year, before I ever dreamed of being 
associated with Alliance myself. High School principals in 
the region were full of praise for the technical training pro- 
vided here. Recently Alliance has taken upon itself the task 
of providing equally excellent training in the humanities. 
It has set itself the goal of “striking sparks” in the souls of 
its students, so that no matter what life holds for them in 
the future, they will have a radiance of spirit, gained as a 
result of their years of training on this beautiful, heaven 
aspiring hilltop. 

The old New England way of living was to struggle 
hard by day, wrestling subsistence from the soil by sternest 
labor, and then to read Shakespeare at night. New England- 
ers of old did not look upon education as a shortcut to 
wealth, but as a source of inner enrichment. Fate is forc- 
ing us back as a nation to that old ideal. With your help, 
we shall pursue it here at Alliance. 

One thing more. Here at Alliance, as we stake out our 
objectives and plan our curriculum, we must not forget our 
peculiar obligation as heirs and beneficiaries of the pioneers 
who, seventy years ago, as I have said, planted the seed which 
has given us our College. It is our duty, in memory of them, 
to transmit not only the Anglo-American tradition, of which 
as Americans we are all the possessors, but that other tradi- 
tion as well from the past, namely the Polish. We must 
make the Polish tradition clear and vital to our students, 
and help them to discover ways of fusing it in the great 
general-American stream, 

In a study of The Classical Tradition, published recently, 
Gilbert Highet wrote the following warning: 

It would be a darkening of the light, if any European 
or American country were to fall victim of the delusion 
that it has its own literature, and its own culture. ... 
The finest creative artists are those who live most fully 
within their own nation and time, and within the much 
larger cultural stream of civilization, to which even the 
most powerful state is only a small channel, a single 
tributary.’ 


Here at Alliance we shall endeavor to live, as students and 
teachers, in that great and enriching universal stream, where 
both the Anglo-American and the Polish-American, and all 
the other tributaries embraced. To the successful realization 
of this ideal, counting on your help, I solemnly dedicate 
myself today. 


® “New York Times,” March 27, 1949. - 
7 op. cit., Oxford University Press, 1949, p. 276. 
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How Much Government? 


THE DANGER TO DEMOCRACY 
By W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, Chairman, Economic Policy Commission, American Bankers Association; Former Presi- 
dent, American Bankers Association; Chairman of the Executive Committee, The National City Bank of New York 


Delivered before the Student Body of The Graduate School of Banking at its Sixteenth Resident Session at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, June 23, 1950 


NCE upon a time people said and believed that “The 
best governed people are the least governed.” But 
the pendulum has swung far the other way and 

over the world are looking to their governments 
to bring them the better life. 

\ British election has just been fought on this question, 
ed in a draw. Even so the issue was not clear cut, 
a question of degree of government control. The 
Conservative Party declared itself for the welfare state, 
vy government health and housing programs. It drew 
ie line on the nationalization of further industries, but it 
did not propose to turn back the coal industry, the railroads, 
or the utilities to private enterprise. 

In the United States we have probably not gone as far 
towards Socialism as the Conservative Party in England; 
but we have gone a long way and we must frankly admit 
that a-majority of our people are committed to more gov- 
ernment than ever betore. 

from the beginning in this country we recognized that 
the National Government must be responsible for justice, 
for the National defense and foreign policy, for maintaining 
order, and for fixing the value of money. 

By common consent we now add to this list: the safe- 
vuarding of natural resources, the regulation of public utili- 
ties, transportation, and banking and a substantial number 
or other eT 

\ third category of government activity, though more 
debated, would be approved by a majority of the population, 
including 
ot pul 


Water 


Vices, 


old age and unemployment assistance, supervision 
lic health, government insurance of mortgages, public 
power development like the T.V.A. and the Grand 
Coulee, government support of crop prices. Each session of 
Congress sees more proposals for additions to this list. 
Conservative politicians in this country have questioned 
he administration of some of the existing projects, but have 
not proposed their liquidation. A majority of the people are 
pting a general framework of government under which 
ter ot the National income is taxed from the people 


one quar 


and spent by government. 
Under these circumstances it is not enough today for 
those of us who are critical of certain of the newer govern- 


ment ventures and proposals to state our case dogmatically. 


We must rather be prepared to analyze specifically the ad- 
vantages and the dangers that may lie in the further exten- 
government. We are dealing with a world tide 
influenced by the philosophy of Karl Marx and its embodi- 
ment in the Russian experiment. Big governments created 
world to deal with war emergencies have ac- 
quired vested interests that cannot be broken by luck or by 
scolding. 

The argument tor more government is supported by a 
formidable array of writers, teachers, and politicians. The 
ist otf the argument takes two forms—the first of which is 
the recognition of things wrong and the apparently simple 
and obvi 


sion of 


+ 


} 
aii over tne 





‘ure “There he to he a law.” There: 

bus cure here ought to be a law.” There are on 
record many instances in which government has intervened 
wor the 


benefit of the people. We have only to think of the 


child labor laws, food inspection, public health service, the 
I.B.1., care of rivers and harbors, flood control, the forest 
service, and so forth through a long list of activities which 
we now take for granted. What more natural than that 
people should want the Government to undertake more and 
more chores for their benefit. They are impatient with the 
slower process of individual or group initiative. 

The second argument is to the effect that private enter- 
prise is exploiting the people to its own advantage, and 
government must intervene to stop this. This is the argu- 
ment of Karl Marx, on the basis of which he asserted that 
the poor are becoming poorer and the rich richer. The facts 
prove the contrary, that the worker’s position is rapidly im- 
proving actually and relatively, but this has not stilled the 
belief. The slogan of the British Labor Party “fair shares 
for all” is a clear reflection of a widesperad feeling that 
someone has been taking more than his fair share. There 
are millions of people in the United States who have the 
same feeling, and the feeling is zealously fostered by cer- 
tain politicians. 

Let us not underestimate the force of these two argu- 
ments. We live in a hopeful optimistic society which has 
seen its standard of living under private enterprise steadily 
and rapidly increased over many years. The average Ameri- 
can expects this advance to continue and is ready to listen to 
political leaders who claim credit for past success and who 
have rosy plans for the future. The “let government do it” 
idea looks pretty good on paper. 

By a curious abuse of the English language and political 
adroitness the people who believe in bigger government have 
attached to themselves the term “liberals’—which comes 
from the Latin “liber,” meaning free. In fact the larger the 
powers of government, the less free is the individual. 

Here is a situation which calls for sound and incisive 
thinking, but each of us may clarify his own views. We 
ought to stop, look, and listen, and make a careful survey of 
the dangers to human welfare in big government. 


THe Dancers oF Bic GovERNMENT—INCOMPETENCE 


The first inherent danger of big government is incompe- 
tence. The business firm which operates at a deficit fails 
and passes out of existence. There is no such test of gov- 
ernment departments, but as was brought out by the Hoover 
Commission they go on year after year, whether they are 
competent or incompetent, and their continued life depends 
on political decisions and not on competence. The bigger the 
government, the greater this danger. 

The government official who tries to make his office efh- 
cient by getting rid of incompetent people finds it next to 
impossible to do so. His first move brings down on his head 
Congressmen who plead the case of the local boys and girls. 
He also discovers that the incompetent people have tenure 
under Civil Service. He can discharge them only by prov- 
ing his case before some committee or commission, and he 
soon gives up the attempt. Government bureaus, while they 
contain many able and devoted public servants, are also the 
safest shelter for the incompetent. 
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The inefficiency that creeps into government operation is 
nowhere better illustrated than the government rules on 
vacations and leaves. Federal employees are entitled to 26 
days annual leave and 15 days sick leave each year with full 
pay. Counting only working days off as leave, they actually 
get what in private industry would be 5-1/5 weeks annual 
leave, plus 3 weeks sick leave each year. Every commission 
which has examined the government structure discloses 
abuses of this sort, and the reason of course is politics. 
There are two million Federal employees, with families and 
friends. 

A still further handicap to government competence lies in 
the leadership of government departments. ‘The upper 
echelon of the departments is a procession of people. Those 
people at the top, many of them fine people, seldom stay long 
enough really to learn their jobs. They also have to spend 
a substantial part of their time and nervous energy appearing 
before Congressional committees. 

As the scope of government responsibilities has increased 
the amount of legislation presented to the Congress has 
accumulated into an enormous mass far beyond the capacity 
of the Congress to analyze and digest. Legislation thus 
becomes a great lottery under which a majority of Congress- 
men are voting on bills they have never read and do not 
understand. Voting goes too often not by justice and wis- 
dom, but by who yells loudest and appears to have the most 
votes. 

One of the strongest arguments for limiting the powers of 
government is the weakness of present governmental machin- 
ery, or any political machinery, for carrying the load it now 
has to bear. 


IMPAIRING FREEDOM TO CHANGE 

As government gets bigger, the proportion of the popula- 
tion who work for government, or are otherwise dependent 
on government checks, steadily increases. Mr. Hoover has 
estimated that 14 million people now receive regular checks 
from the Federal Government. These people have a natural 
tendency to vote with their bread and butter. 

Power is a heady wine and people in power use the instru- 
ments at hand to retain power. An army of county agricul- 
tural agents, a huge social security organization, a giant 
veterans organization, collectors of taxes, the postal forces 
still recruited in part by political appointments—these are 
all dangerous political resources which may be used by an 
unscrupulous leader. We are tempting fortune if we allow 
this army of workers and government dependents to con- 
tinue its present swollen size. Government checks may buy 
the vote as effectively as they did in the days of direct 
corruption. 

General Eisenhower has stated the case as follows: “I 
firmly believe that the army of persons who urge greater and 
greater centralization of authority, and greater and greater 
dependence upon the Federal Treasury are really more 
dangerous to our form of government than any external 
threat that can possibly be arrayed against us.” 

THe DANGER TO THE SOUNDNESS OF MONEY 

Expanded government means expanded spending, and all 
too frequently means deficits. Long continued deficits under- 
mine the value of a country’s money. President Roosevelt 
recognized this danger when he said “Too often in recent 
history liberal governments have been wrecked on rocks of 
loose fiscal policy.” Since there are few enemies of human 
well-being more vicious than unsound money, the threat of 
big government to the value of money is one of its greatest 
dangers. 

The way this works has been demonstrated many times. 
When government spends more than it takes in it must bor- 








row the difference, usually from banks. This expands the 
money supply and creates price inflation. Japan and Germany 
have just provided new proofs of this old law. 

In recent years and months deficits in the United States 
have been producing the classical results, though the results 
are blurred by huge productive capacity and a spirit of busi- 
ness caution. Old fashioned economic law still works and the 
people who suffer are the industrious and thrifty who have 
put their money into Savings Bonds, bank deposits, and 
insurance policies, and have seen the value of their savings 
decline. 

An added subtle danger of monetary inflation is the public 
demand it brings, not for curing the causes, but for more 
government controls over prices, rents, and the use of credit. 
It robs people of the value of their money and their freedom 
also. 

DANGER TO INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 

In the long run the progress of any country depends on 
the independence and initiative and energy of the individual 
citizen. The basic problem of government today is whether 
it fosters the philosophy of the handout or the philosophy of 
achievement through effort. The Marxian formula was 
“from each according to his ability, to each according to his 
need.”” Many of our American do-gooders have adopted this 
Communist formula and interpreted it to mean “penalize the 
industrious; reward the lazy and incompetent.” This is 
exactly contrary to the principles on which America was 
built; the early Pilgrims followed the more practical biblical 
injunction: “If anyone will not work, neither let him eat.” 
America grew on the Horatio Alger theory of providing 
opportunity for the young man who started with nothing 
and encouraging him to achieve success by his own efforts. 
Through this sort of struggle America developed its farms, 
its business, its churches, its colleges, and its homes. 

The “welfare” programs of the government should be 
subjected to exactly the same kind of critical analysis as those 
of a well-ordered family. ‘The wise father and mother know 
the welfare of each child is achieved through encouragement 
to hard work and not candy and motor cars. Wise parents 
are generous of opportunity and niggardly of handouts that 
reward and encourage idleness. 

To call a National program “welfare” does not assure its 
being for the National welfare. Unemployment insurance, 
loosely granted, is against human welfare. Government is 
unjust when it uses one man’s taxes to pay another to loaf. 

Today in America with our freedom of handouts in 
agriculture, in housing, in relief, and old age and unem- 
ployment assistance, all supported by the taxes of the thrifty 
and energetic, we have gone a long way towards slowing 
down the forward drive which has made America great. 
Enterprise is a tough human quality; no one knows just how 
much abuse it can stand. But we are testing it severely 
now. 

These four reasons added together point the dangers of 
big government. Even when considering projects which we 
may believe government can do better than private enter- 
prise, we ought to think carefully before we adopt them and 
make big government still bigger. We ought instead to be 
cutting it back to an efficient administration of limited func- 
tions. The danger of its very bigness should be offset against 
the advantage of any single service which it might render. 


WEIGHING Every Proposar 
The American people have not deliberately chosen big 
government; few have voted for the Socialist Party. The 
major steps in promoting big government have been rather 
the action of selfish groups. Under business influence the 
tariff was held at excessive levels long after any justification 
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unwieldy bureaucracy, growing bigger every 
ve 10 toward a government which is in danger 
if ny the enterprise which built America. 

The tirst rule for intelligent people who don’t really want 
ot lism is to make sure that they and their associates 
are 1 themselves guilty of expanding the powers of gov- 
ernment in their own selfish interest. “The questions we 
should ask about each and every such legislative proposal 
are: kirst, is it necessary 2? Second, could someone else do it? 
Third, what would be the long term results of government 


intervention ? 


This rule applies, by way of illustration, to the banking 
loday the present session of Congress is debating 
proposals in the banking area which in my judgment would 
nearer to State Socialism. There is, for example, 
the proposal to set up further government mechanisms for 
loans, joan guarantees, or for capital advances to small busi- 
ness. Some bankers are supporting these proposals, since 
they would give banks the benefit of government guarantees 
on high risk loans. 

Suppose we apply the suggested tests. 


sity, a report on 


First as to neces- 
“Volume and Stability of Private Invest- 
issued March 23, 1950 by the Sub-committee on 
Investment of the Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, includes an extended comment on the ex- 
of organized venture-capital groups designed to 
finance small concerns promoting new products or processes: 


ment,” 


perience 


“Perhaps the outstanding experience of these companies, 


according to their testimony, is the great shortage not of 
funds but of soundly conceived projects. 


“On this point, J. H. Whitney & Co. stated that they 


had looked at approximately 2,100 propositions in the last 
+ years. Thirty-five percent were rejected at once because 
outside the firm’s purpose, or clearly lacking in merit. 


\nother 52 percent were rejected after initial review. A 
further 12 percent were rejected after full consideration. 
Only 17, or | percent resulted in investments, most in the 
from one’ to five hundred thousand dollars, achiev- 
ing 10 to 40 percent minority interest. 

“Ort the 


S my 
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17 projects, 2 have been extremely successful, 

neil > will involve berate loss 4 enav 1 
tely so, 2 will involve moderate loss, may pos- 

sibly involve total loss, 1 definitely is, and 3 are in the 

early stages, incapable of appraisal. 

‘These facts are illustrative of the difficulties which all 

vanizations must face whether private or governmental, 
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achieve constructive results in the venture 
capitel field. They suggest emphatically a type of oper- 
ation for which government is not only ill-adapted but 
st adversely equipped to try to handle. As the loca- 
tion of plants demonstrated even during the last war, no 
public agency can allocate funds or select ventures with 
complete freedom from political influence. Government 
does not have the know-how required to make a venture 
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enterprise succeed and lacks the fortitude to say ‘no’ or 

to liquidate, especially at times when, or in areas where, 

such decisions might be fraught with administrative or 
political difficulties.” 

The subcommittee further reported that it found no gen- 
eral shortage of funds, even equity funds, except in the case 
of small business requiring between $50,000 and $500,000 
of new money It said that at no time in our history has 
private saving and private capital investment been as high 
as in the last five years, and that at no time has the busi- 
ness birth rate been higher and failures lower. It said: “It 
is altogether probable that postwar inflation would have 
been worse, had there been still higher levels of investment.” 

Second, could someone else do it? The answer is that it 
is now being done. There are private agencies, ready, com- 
petent and eager to’ make sound loans. In short and medium 
term credit the banks are doing it. The average bank loan 
in this country, as shown in a recent survey of representa- 
tive banks, is about $2,300. In the field of longer term 
credit the insurance companies are making large amounts of 
loans of such size in relation to worth that they may fairly 
be termed capital loans. They are searching eagerly for 
more such loans. The field is far from vacant. 

Testifying recently before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee Harvey J. Gunderson, Director of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, is reported as stating 
“Small business needs tax relief far more than it does addi- 
tional governmental loans. . . . There is plenty of venture 
capital available to go into small businesses, but with the 
tax laws as they are an investor knows that even if the small 
enterprise proves an outstanding success the Internal Rev- 
enue Department will take most of the money away.” 

Third, what would be the long term results of govern- 
ment intervention? Some few worthy cases might get help, 
but there would be more cases like Lustron and Waltham, 
where the taxpayer pays for the bureaucrat’s mistakes. 
Legitimate business would have the unfair competion of 
government-subsidized business. Just as has been the case 
with the R.F.C., lending would be subject to political pres- 
sure. New bureaus would be created which we might never 
get rid of, and the unscrupulous leader would have at his 
hand a mechanism to take over the banking business from 
the private banks. 

A vote for these lending proposals is a vote for bigger 
government, for high taxes, and less freedom of enterprise. 
It may be a vote for government banking to replace the 
chartered banks. 

There are other proposals before this Congress about 
which much the same comment might be made. The Con- 
gress has already extended the power of the R.F.C. to pro- 
vide a secondary market for mortgages. They have voted a 
housing bill, better than earlier drafts, but a further en- 
croachment of government on enterprise, a further encour- 
agement of unsound ventures. 

At a time of inflation and rising prices, when other gov- 
ernment agencies are preaching restraint, these proposals 
add to their other faults that of bad timing. 

Thus, on a thousand separate battlefronts minor engage- 
ments are being fought in the conflict between private enter- 
prise and socialistic government. Each one of these engage- 
ments may seem minor, but added together they determine 
which way this country is to move. 

Positive ProGRaM FoR HUMAN WELFARE 

Up to this point we have been talking in largely negative 

terms. That is not enough. People who are just against 


things don’t win friends and influence people. They usually 
belong to unhappy minorities afflicted with stomach ulcers. 








W. Randolph Burgess 
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Let us therefore think in positive terms of the kind of 
country we want for the greatest welfare of our children 
and their friends. What do we want of government, of 
business, and the community? 

We want, I believe, more than all else a climate of oppor- 
tunity, in which all will be tempted to live at their best. 
For our own children we think first of education, then of 
vocational opportunity, and the chance to save something, 
and back of it all a community in which a man and woman 
can live in peace with certainty of justice and order. 

The greatest contributions government can make are first 
of all the establishment of justice and order. There are 
many people in this country who are not sure of justice and 
order. Goon squads and lynchings still exist. 

High in the rank of government duty is maintaining a 
stable value of money; so that savings from today’s toil re- 
tain their worth. Only government can do this, and the in- 
struments are sound fiscal policy with balanced budgets, 
and sound monetary policy free of political domination. We 
don’t have these today. 

Again government can help create an atmosphere in which 
people with energy, skill and wisdom will be allowed and 
encouraged to create new goods and services for their fellow 
men. In the past the United States Government has done 
this superbly well. Looking forward, government interfer- 
ences, regulations, and oppressive taxes offer serious obstacles. 

But most of the essentials for human welfare are of a 
nature which government, and especially national govern- 
ment, cannot administer well and should not undertake to 
provide. Such activities should be left to private initiative, 
and to local and state governments. 


i 
] 
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Maxine Bustness A Betrer SERVANT OF 
HuMAN WELFARE 

Private enterprise as we have known it has not been per- 
fect. The greatest recent impetus for bigger government 
came from the depression and unemployment of the ’30s. 
The enterprise system is not something that works auto- 
matically, and its success is dependent upon the wisdom and 
the courage and the enterprise of many people. Its greatest 
Virtue is its extraordinary vitality. That very vitality may 
lead to instability; so that the system needs constant self- 
restraint and self-criticism to see that people don’t get 
crushed in the forward rush of the economic machine. Those 
of us who believe in it must guard it. 

The great secret of the enterprise system is that people 
are rewarded in accordance with their skill, wisdom, and 
energy, and the rewards usually go roughly in proportion to 
the contributions individuals make to the growth of eco- 
nomic well-being. This is right and wholesome. But eco- 
nomic success carries with it social responsibility. Too often 
success has meant conspicuous spending which arouses envy 
and resentment, the prime emotions played upon by the 
Socialists. The enterprise system will work best and with 
least friction if the economically successful live modestly 
and without ostentation and with a clear sense of public 
responsibility. 

Another danger of the enterprise system is that big busi- 
ness should itself grow bureaucratic and monopolistic. One 
of the most fortunate interferences of government with busi- 
ness was the Sherman Anti-Trust Act which pointed the 
way to competitive enterprise rather than government con- 
trols. The Act itself needs clarification and less punitive 
administration, but it needs also to be supplemented with a 
business morality which keeps in mind these pitfalls. 

No economic system works by itself, and while we believe 
that the enterprise system is the best system there is, we 
must all insure its quality by constant and rigorous atten- 
tion. 


Economic EpucATION 

One painful fact is that despite the large expenditures 
for public education in this country and the high average 
level of education, a large percentage of our people don’t 
understend how our economic system works. Among our 
school and college teachers and ministers in particular there 
is a widespread lack of understanding of business, and a 
widespread belief that life would be improved by bigger 
government. If we are going to keep our Democracy we 
must teach it to people. 

There is no easy method of doing this. You can’t con- 
vince people in the mass by great publicity campaigns. Peo- 
ple will learn about Democracy and our economy as they 
learn other things—through the schools, and books, and 
papers, and radio, and through their daily experiences. Many 
good things are being done in economic education through 
the work of such agencies as the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, the Brookings Institution, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, and others, which are establish- 
ing the basic data of economics on a solid basis; the increas- 
ingly informative and well-written reports of business cor- 
porations; a higher standard of knowledge on the part of 
many newspapers and magazines; and perhaps most of all, 
the coming of a new generation in business which under- 
stands the theory, as well as the practice, and is able to tell 
other people about it. 

We are making progress, but the real question is whether 
we are moving fast enough to head off the wave of igno- 
rance and prejudice which is sweeping forward toward the 
enlargement of the powers of the state. 


Ir Can Be Done 


In the face of the growth of big government here and 
elsewhere, the apparent apathy of the American people to 
what seem to us the principles at stake, many intelligent 
people are today greatly discouraged about the outlook. 
Reading historians like Toynbee they wonder if the tides of 
men are not beyound our control; so that there is no use in 
trying. This spirit of defeatism seems to me utterly wrong 
and contrary to the facts. Let’s look at the record. 

The American enterprise system, otherwise known as 
Capitalism, is now at flood tide. With the exception of the 
Soviet Republic and its satellites the world looks to America 
for leadership. The extraordinary fruitfulness of American 
industry turned the tide in the first World War. It turned 
it again in World War II. It has created a standard of 
living in the United States far ahead of that in any other 
country of the world. The average man lives better in 
America than he has ever lived anywhere before. 

One secret. of this is American machinery and the use of 
that machinery which has extended the arm of the indi- 
vidual so that one man by the use of machinery can accom- 
plish more than one hundred men some years ago. These 
machines and the organization and education and freedom 
of our society to use them and distribute their product 
through the population are responsible for our high standard 
of living. 

Most of these machines are not owned by the Govern- 
ment, but are owned by private individuals, either as part- 
ners in enterprise or as shareholders. The society known as 
Capitalism is a method by which the wealth of millions of 
individuals is gathered up and applied to the production of 
goods that people need. This process is being carried out 
more efficiently today in America than ever before, any- 
where. The results are the envy of the World. : 

Countries that want to improve their standard of living 
send commissions to the United States to study how we do 
it, or they send to this country for engineers or economists. 
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hove e R ns are doing their best to imitate our indus- 
i) mechanisms. But they are making slow progress be- 
their whole philosophy of government forbids them 


from usiz The secret 
opposed to Capitalism. 
\hen they organize government corporations to own the 
they lose the secret, for the efh- 
ency of operation of American machinery lies in the or- 


r the inner secret of American success. 


Capitalism, and they are 


ery and operate it 
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nization of business in an extraordinarily flexible way for 
the purpose Under this system the ma- 
has to be used in such fashion that it produces what 

her people want at a price they are willing to pay. 


: 
of making profits. 


In the ’30s there was a group of economists who said that 
\merica had stopped growing. It was the theory of the 
iture economy. ‘They have been proved wrong, and as far 
we can see the present flood tide can go a great deal fur- 
er if the people of this country are wise enough to recog- 
the advantages they enjoy, wise enough to analyze 
the reasons and see that we keep on with the methods that 
good results. 

i here are two questions about our ability to capture the 
tull tide of American enterprise and let it carry us forward 
new achievements and new standards. The first question 
sto do with the danger from without; whether our civili- 
tion will become involved in a war with totalitarian 

t which would destroy the fruits of our enterprise and 


mechanism for achieving prosperity. That is a grave 


danger 


and the only way to avoid it appears to be for this 
and the countries allied with it to maintain such 
iry strenyth that Russia or any other power will hesi- 
It is, of course, our hope that 
he long run our way of life will prove so much better 


mintry 

COUNTY 
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tate to make war against us. 















ADAME CHAIRMAN, members of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, ladies and gentle- 
i men, our meeting here today is prompted by our 
a great American, a citizen of Missis- 
opi and the South and a leading figure of all time in this 

Republic. Jefferson Davis, the first, last, and only 
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dent of the Confederacy, was no doubt misunderstood 


nd criticized more by those who did not know the facts, or 

who cared nothing for the facts, than probably any other 
\merican. ‘There were those who held Jefferson Davis re- 
vonsible for the secession of the southern States and also for 

the war between the States, but the record does not so reveal. 
The record shows that he fought for the right of the States 
to secede under the Constitution, but never advocated that 
‘The record also shows that after the Southern 

States did secede he remained loval to them because of his 
belief that they were acting according to their constitutional 
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In an address delivered by Bishop A. 
University of Mississippi, June 3, 1908, he had this to say: 
“Nir. Davis had his limitations, and was not without his 
measure of human faults and frailties; but he also had ex- 
traordinary gifts and radiant virtues and a brilliant genius 
that rank him among the mightiest men of the centuries. He 


Galloway at the 






































in terms of human satisfaction that peoples over the world 
will follow it rather than Communism. But that is a long- 
term hope and not a present one. For the present we must 
remain strong in the military sense. 

The second danger, and the more insidious one, is that our 
very prosperity may undermine our energy and our initiative 
and our wisdom, and we will lose the secret of our great 

This danger at the moment arises in the form of 
the school of thought which would introduce in this country 
the mechanisms and motives of Marxian Socialism, which 
have never succeeded, in the place of the mechanisms and 
motives of Capitalism, which have been brilliantly successful. 
The thinking does not usually go all the way, but takes the 
form of increasing the powers of government for this or that 
immediate selfish advantage. This is today the great eco- 
nomic issue in America. This is the moving tide, and we 
must choose which way it will carry us. 

‘The movement of the tide is today in our favor. We 
have the results; others have theories, and these theories are 
not working well in practice. In Australia and New Zealand 
and Germany, where people have free choice they are elect- 
ing our way of life. In England Socialism has been checked. 
This is no time for despair or slackening. It is the time for 
confidence and redoubled effort. 


Success. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, 
Leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a sea are we now afloat; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures.” 


Jefferson Davis 


STATE SOVEREIGNTY PRINCIPLES 
By ARTHUR WINSTEAD, United States Representative from Mississippi 
Delivered before the United Daughters of the Confederacy, Washington, D. C., June 3, 1950 


made mistakes, because he was mortal, and he excited an- 
tagonisms because his convictions were stronger than ‘his 
tactful graces; but no one who knew him, and no dispas- 
sionate student of his history, ever doubted the sincerity of 
his great soul or the absolute integrity of his imperial pur- 
pose. Let us, on his anniversary day, learn some patriotic 
lessons from the life history of this greatest Mississippian. 
Jetterson Davis began his life well. He had a clean boy- 
hood, with no tendency to vice or immorality. That was 
the universal testimony of neighbors, teachers, and fellow 
students. He grew up a stranger to deceit and a lover of 
the truth. He formed no evil habits that he had to correct, 
ind forged upon himself no chains that he had to break. 
His mature was as transparent as the light that shone about 
him; his heart as open as the soft skies that bent in bene- 
diction over his country home; and his temper as sweet and 
cheery as the limpid stream that made music in its flow 
through the neighboring fields and forests.” 

Jefferson Davis had an accomplished war record in the 
defense of the United States. He served in many and varied 
capacities. As a Member of the Senate, in the opinion ot 
many, he served at a time when no doubt the Senate was 
composed of more outstanding and able Senators than at 
any other time. With such men as John C, Calhoun, Daniel 
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Webster, Henry Clay, Stephen A. Douglas, and many others, 
he was described at that time as “eloquent among the most 
eloquent in debate,” and worthy to be the premier at any 
council table of American statesmen. The historian Pres- 
cott pronounced him “the most accomplished’ Member of 
the body. Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts after- 
wards spoke of him as “the clear-headed, practical, domi- 
nating Davis.” 

Jefferson Davis was sincerely and unfalteringly devoted 
to the doctrine of State sovereignty and all the practical 
questions which grew out of this doctrine. He held stead- 
fastly to the fundamental fact that the Union was com- 
posed of separate, independent, sovereign States, and that 
all Federal power was delegated, specifically limited, and 
clearly detined. He never lost sight of the fact that the 
Articles of Confederation declared that “each State retain 
its sovereignty, freedom and independence, and every power, 
jurisdiction and right, which is not by this Confederation 
expressly delegated to the United States in Congress as- 
sembled,” and that this principle was transferred intact to 
the Constitution itself. Jefferson Davis stood on the doctrine 
that one function of sovereignty was the right to withdraw 
from a compact, if occasion demanded. Quoting again from 
Bishop Galloway: “Jefferson Davis’ farewell to the United 
States Senate, in which he had so long towered as a com- 
manding figure, and where le had rendered his country 
such distinguished service, was one of the most dramatic 
and memorable scenes in the life of that historic Chamber. 
Mississippi, by solemn ordinance, and in the exercise of her 
sovereign right, had severed her relation with the Union, 
and he, as her representative, must make official announce- 
ment of the fact, surrender his high commission, and return 
home to await the further orders of his devoted people. It 
was a supreme—a fateful hour—in our country’s history. 
The hush of death fell upon the Chamber when Jefferson 
Davis arose. The trusted leader, and authoritative voice of 
the South, was about to speak, and an anxious Nation was 
eager to hear. Every Senator was in his seat, Members of 
the House stood in every available place, and the galleries 
were thronged with those whose faces expressed the alter- 
nating hopes and fears of their patriotic hearts. The fate of 
a Nation seemed to hang upon that awful hour. 

“Pale, sad of countenance, weak in body from patriotic 
grief and loss of sleep, evidently under the strain of sacred, 
suppressed emotion, and yet with the calmness of fixed de- 
termination and settled conviction, the majestic Senator of 
Mississippi stood hesitant for a moment in painful silence. 
The natural melancholy in his face had a deeper tinge as if 
the shadow of his country’s sorrow had been cast upon it. 
His good wife, who witnessed thé fateful scene and felt 
the oppressive burden that almost -crushed the brave heart 
of her great husband, said that had he been bending over 
his bleeding father, needlessly slain by his countrymen, he 
could not have been more pathetic and inconsolable. At first 
there was a slight tremor in his speech, but as he proceeded 
his voice recovered its full, fute-like tones and rang through 
the chamber with its oldtime clearness and confident 
strength. But there was no note of defiance, and he spoke 
no word of bitterness or reproach. He was listened to in 
profound silence. Hearts were too sad for words and hands 
too heavy for applause. Many eyes, unused to weeping, 
were dimmed with tears. And when he closed with these 
solemn words, there was a sense of unutterable sorrow in 
the entire assembly. ‘Mr. President and Senators, having 
made the announcement which the occasion seemed to me 
to require, it only remains for me to bid you a final adieu.’ ” 
Jefferson Davis returned to his home in Mississippi. He 






did not seek nor desire the leadership of the Confederacy, 
which was thrust upon him by unanimous vote, and from 
which the people who knew of his great and outstanding 
abilities and who trusted his leadership, refused to release 
him. He, therefore, felt constrained to accept the Presidency 
and the responsibilities of the office. The South felt that peace 
with two governments was better than a union of discordant 
States. Horace Greeley himself said: “If the cotton States 
shall decide that they can do better out of the Union than in 
it, we insist on letting them go in peace.” 

Aware of the possibility for war, the Southern States se- 
ceded without the least preparation for it. There were no 
guns, no establishments for their manufacture or repair, no 
soldiers or vessels had been provided in preparation for war, 
either offensive or defensive. The South’s desire was to 
live in peace and friendship with their late confederates, 
and did all they possibly could to accomplish this end. We 
all know now that many sincere and outstanding leaders in 
our Nation, from both the North and South, earnestly sought 
some method by which their differences might be recognized 
and settled without conflict. Yet, because of agitators, radi- 
cals, and propaganda by unscrupulous persons, the dreadful 
conflict resulted. It was only when the Federal Fleet set 
out for Fort Sumter that the realization came to the South 
that war was upon them. We can all see now that had the 
truth been known and understood as to the intent and pur- 
pose of such leaders as Jetterson Davis, and other southern 
leaders, as well as some of the northern leaders who sought 
a peaceful solution, this tragic war would never have oc- 
curred. 

Thus today every true American, from both North and 
South, should appreciate this great United States of ours 
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and our form of Government, which we must retain. The 
southern boys have volunteered for service in the two wars 
of this generation as freely, if not more so, than have the 
boys in any section of the country. They have bravely fought 
in defense of the flag of the United States of America and for 
the protection of peace-loving people everywhere. Today, 
with the cold war raging, with communism spreading in 
every area of the world, with some in our own midst, it 
behooves each of us to be tolerant and understanding of 
each other’s problems and to keep a united America. With 
atomic bombs, the possibility of H-bombs, and other modern 
methods of warfare, it is absolutely essential that we keep 
ourselves united and strong. It is sad indeed that in these 
crucial times we have some people who would stir up racial 
strife and prejudice and hatreds and divide our people i 
order to perpetuate themselves politically and for other 
selfish purposes. Many of us today believe in State sover- 
eignty, in the constitutional processes of government, and 
that States can better regulate their own problems, in many 
cases, than can the Federal Government. We believe it 
essential that these principles be retained if our Nation is 
to stand. 

We have understanding, appreciation and cooperation in 
the Southern States today. We recognize our differences 
and our problems and we believe in solving such differences 
and problems in a peaceful and honorable way. We find 
agitators today as we found them in previous years, who 
would divide and conquer, who would stir up strife and 
turmoil. There are those who advocate the so-called civil 
rights program, including FEPC, with the might of the 
Federal Government to be used to enforce social change. 
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Surely we oppose the efforts of these agitators who are try- 
ing to stir up trouble in our section of the country where 
we have lived peacefully as two races for these many years. 
There is not much difference in the opinions of honest peo- 
ple in the North and South who want to promote the wel- 
fare of all our people, work toward a better understanding 
and improve the economic conditions of the Negro in both 
sections. However, there are those of us who believe firmly 
that these problems can better be solved by local people, rather 
than by Federal legislation—much of which we of the 
Southern States believe to be unconstitutional. 

It is indeed strange that the great mass of those who 
advocate such legislation as FEPC, and other measures di- 
rected toward the South, come from sections of the country 
where there is more discrimination than is practiced in the 
South. Sections, other than the South, have more subversive 
groups, more Communists, more agitators, more racial preju- 
dice and discrimination than there is anywhere in the South. 
The South was one of the most poverty-stricken areas, after 
the War Between the States, that could be found anywhere, 
yet there has never been any place of communism in the 
South. We had no Marshall Plan, we had no ECA, we 
had no financial support from the Federal Government, but 
in many cases we had Federal interference. Our forefathers 
had a will to do and a willingness to work and so built a 
great segment of this Nation. With brave hearts they 
worked. Men and women, with common understanding and 
mutual agreement, labored together for the betterment of 
all the people. We feel that they worked well in spite of few 
tools with which to work, with little or no capital. These 
fine people of our beloved Southland have through the years 
developed a splendid area, an area of industrial progress and 
agricultural advancement. In the last 20 years we have made 
more progress than any section of the Nation. 

Today, at a time when much of the Nation’s energies and 
efforts are being used to hold back communism abroad and to 
weed communism out of Government at home, we do not 
have to worry about communism in the South. 

Today, as in the days of Jefferson Davis, we are faced 
with problems caused by those who would destroy constitu- 
tional processes. We would not have armed conflict, but by 
every peaceful and constitutional means at hand, those of us 
in Congress, those in every walk of life must band ourselves 
together to oppose those who would destroy local self-gov- 
ernment, those who would create an all-powerful national 
state, which, through the use of Federal force, would control 
the individual, destroy his initiative. Though such move- 
ments are offered in the name of liberty, it is the same thing 
that has led to the dictatorships abroad and would even- 
tually destroy our great Nation at home. Many of us are 
making the fight against such programs. We are striving in 
every way to protect local self-government. We believe that 
if the American people can be made aware of these dangers, 
these problems can be solved and free people will continue 
to run their own affairs. Today, as we honor the great 
American, Jefferson Davis, and the many others who had a 
part in giving us in the South so great a heritage, may we 
reaffirm our faith in our beloved Southland and pledge anew 
allegiance to the principles upon which this, the greatest 
Nation on earth, was founded. 

As Jefferson Davis said in the only book he ever wrote 
of that tragic period of our history: “It is needful that the 
truth, the whole truth, should be known so that crimination 
and recrimination may forever cease, and then on a basis of 
fraternity and faithful regard for the rights of the States 
there may be written on the arch of the Union ‘Esto 
perpetual.’ ”’ 
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